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Here’s the sort of comment 
that makes hotel-keeping 
fun. It’s from a recent 
guest— 


elo me, the hearl-warming hos- 
pitality of The Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the South. 
Each visit I am charmed again by 
the excellence of service and cuisine. 
My congratulations to you and 
your splendid staff.ee 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 





The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE, KE 
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Thanksgiving Day—Remembrance Day 
For all the good that’s come our way 

For Flag — for Friends; for Freedom, too 
For help in all the things we do. 


* 
For Peace — For Love—throughout the Year 
Respect of those we hold most dear 
For Health; For Home; For Joy of Living; 
My friend, those things make up Thanksgiving. 


Need we be reminded how much we have to be thankful for? 
No! Every American has counted his blessings over and 
over again. So—with a table heaped high, and a song in 
our hearts, let us pause a moment with a prayer of thank- 


fulness on our lips. Se 


And now—just a last minute suggestion to make your day 
complete. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. Be sure you have this 
family friend on hand always. Then if you are troubled 
with after-meal distress or headache; if you are physically 
fagged-out or you catch cold—there is friendly, helpful 
Alka-Seltzer—ready and able to give you relief and make 
you feel better. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. 

Get it from your druggist today. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. evi 


ELKHART, IND. 


November, Nineteen Forty-one 
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For Others 


“In as much as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


- PRESENT constitution of Kentucky 
was adopted fifty years ago. It was 
designed to meet the demands of that day. 
It is interesting to note that at the time the 
constitution was drafted there was not a 
foot of concrete highway in Kentucky, no 
one had an automobile, radio was un- 
known, electric lights were undeveloped, 
practically nobody had telephones, air 
planes were unheard of, Kentucky did not 
have a dozen high schools, and concrete 
roads were yet in the dream stage. (Im- 
agine, for example, what Kentucky’s high- 
way system would be like today if the 
state had decided to distribute highway 
funds on a per capita basis. Some of the 
counties would not have had roads in a 
thousand years.) 


The counties were very much alike in 
respect to wealth. Only a very few stood 
out from the rest in the matter of re- 
sources. It was perfectly logical that the 
law makers should have decided that the 
fair way to distribute funds provided by 
the state was to give for each child the 
same amount. They did not realize that 
the amount the state gave would be in- 
sufficient to support a very large part of 
the program, and that the ability of coun- 
ties to give local support would, in a few 
years vaty greatly—so greatly in fact that 
while some of them could provide very 
generously for each child, others could 
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provide only a mere pittance. The gap 
between the rich county and the poor 
county has widened so much in the pass- 
ing years that there is poor comparison 
between the opportunity offered the 
wealthy county’s children and that offered 
to the children of the less favored county. 
The plan which seemed so simple and so 
fair then is no longer adequate. For that 
reason the legislature authorized a vote 
of the people on a change in the constitu- 
tion that would permit a portion of the 
funds appropriated by the state to be dis- 
tributed on some other than a per capita 
basis. 

The officials of the state government 
who would deal with this matter have 
declared that the present per capita will 
be retained and that no district will re- 
ceive less from the state than it is now re- 
ceiving. 

If the proposed amendment is ratified 
by the people, the legislature will de- 
termine the amount of the supplementary 
appropriation and the manner in which it 
shall be distributed. Obviously the pres- 
ent manner of distributing the state’s por- 
tion of school support is as outmoded as 
is the manner of living of fifty years ago, 
and would clearly be out of harmony with 
the economic and industrial practice of 
today. 

In these critical days when we are talk- 
ing so much about democracy, how can we 
harmonize the discrimination against the 
children of poor districts? There are many 
places in Kentucky where they have a ten- 
month school. A child going through the 
first eight grades has eighty months of 
schooling. The child who happens to re- 
side in any of the 81 counties where they 
have only seven months of school will 
have eight times seven months, or 56 
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months of schooling in the first eight 
grades. In other words, he would have 
had 24 months fewer than his neighbor 
in the ten-month school. To get an equiv- 
alent amount of training he would have 
to attend his seven-month school almost 
three and a half years longer! Is that 
democracy ? 


When a condition of that kind has pre- 
vailed for two or three generations, is it 
not logical to conclude that the victims 
of such discrimination would feel that the 
controlling forces of society are set 
against them and that their unhappy lot 
can only, be changed by resort to drastic 
measures? Isn’t it true that the exponents 
of ideologies subversive to our way of life 
are looking for just such areas of discon- 
tent as fertile breeding grounds for their 
spurious panaceas for government ills? 


The education of its children is the 
problem of the state. The progress and 
prosperity of the state depend upon the 
level to which its culture can be raised. 
So long as vast areas are retarded, just so 
long will the whole state be retarded. 
Every county, city, and town is dependent 
to some extent upon every other county, 
city, and town. This simple and obvious 
fact is recognized by the leading centers 
of wealth and culture in the state. Louis- 
ville and Lexington, Jefferson and Fayette 
counties through officials and organiza- 
tions, Boards of Education and Civic 
Clubs, have endorsed the progressive pro- 
posal which contemplates aid for the less 
favored areas. Of course, they would. 
Leaving out of consideration every other 
factor—it is good business, plain common 
sense. The people who move from one 
area of the state to another, become, in 
the community to which they go, either 
assets or liabilities. If they are educated 
or trained to fit into the industrial, social, 
and economic life of the area into which 
they go they are assets. If not so trained 
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they are liabilities and they make up the 
rolls of the legions whose tragic fate is re- 
vealed in the rosters of “‘the reliefers” in 
our cities. Certainly it is good business to 
educate children where they are to fit them 
for life wherever they may afterward go. 
They will still be Kentuckians, most of 
them, and they will be the kind of Ken- 
tuckians that the state makes of them. 


Twenty centuries ago the greatest 
teacher of all time taught amidst the hills 
of old Judea and on the silent shores of 
Gallilee. One of the greatest lessons He 
ever taught was couched in the life 
formula that has survived the ages: 
““Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
In these tragic hours when the candles are 
burning so low on the altars of human 
justice, can we do less? 





36 Years Ago 


HE RESIGNATION of Dr. R. N. Roark 
of the State College will cause very 
general regret throughout Kentucky. 


Professor J. A. Sharon, Superintendent 
of the Paris City Schools, will spend the 
summer at Wisconsin University. 


Professor W. P. Baugh, one of the suc- 
cessful teachers of Pulaski County, is a 
candidate for representative in his dis- 
trict. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered to give 
$25,000 to Kentucky University, provided 
the institution will raise a similar amount 
for the erection of a natural science build- 
ing. 

Professor Clarence Freeman has tre- 
signed the chair of English Literature in 
Kentucky University, Lexington, to ac- 
cept a similar position in the faculty of 
Georgetown College. 
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John B. Paris has been nominated by 
the Republicans of Crittenden County to 
succeed himself as county superintendent 
of schools, 


Professor J. M. Colvin has just closed 
a successful term of school at Grand 
Rivers, Kentucky. 


Professor J. Arthur Mitchell of the 
Maysville Schools has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Bardwell Schools. 


Professor W. Lee Harris of Columbia, 
Tennessee, was recently elected president 
of Auburn Seminary, Auburn, Kentucky. 


Professor W. M. Reeder and E. L. 
Cooper have just closed a_ successful 
Normal school at Benton, Kentucky. 


Professor J. A. Jackson resigned his 
position as principal of the Bardwell 
Public School, to accept a position in the 
Paducah City Schools. 


Mrs. Rosa A. Stonestreet, Superin- 
tendent of Jefferson County Schools, was 
nominated by the Democrats to succeed 
herself as County Superintendent. 


Professor J. E. Austin has resigned as 
principal of Hardin Collegiate Institute, 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky, and Melville C. 
Marion, of the University of Florida, was 
elected to succeed him. 


Professor H. C. McKee was unani- 
mously elected by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Frankfort City Schools. 


Superintendent L. McCartney grows in 
favor with the school board and the citi- 
zens of Henderson. 


Professor J. B. Taylor, Superintendent 
of Hopkinsville City Schools, has resigned 
to take effect at close of the present ses- 
sion. 


Superintendent Edward Taylor of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, will sever his 
connection with the schools of that city 
at the close of the present session. 
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IF and AND 


F YOU CAN KEEP 
* Your mind upon 


The worthwhile things 


That count in life 
You won’t have time 
For petty thoughts 
And trifling words 
About affairs 

Of other folk, 

And if you work 

At your own task 
And do the chore 
Assigned to you 

As you well know 
It should be done 
You'll have no time 
To tell some friend 
How he should do 
His daily stint. 

And if you wish 
To criticize 

Some other’s deeds, 
Be sure, at first, 


Your own’s well done, 


And then be sure 
That you know more 
About his job 

Than he can know. 
And knowing this 
‘Will keep you free 
From foolish talk. 


’ 
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Education for a Strong America 


IS SEMINAR acclaims with enthusi- 

asm the creative social analysis and 
educational program presented by the 
Educational Policies Commission in its 
challenging volume, The Education of 
Free Men. Because our people and our 
teachers must frankly face not only the 
present emergency but also the problems 
of reconstruction, we urge that serious 
and widespread consideration be given to 
this program by American laymen and 
educators alike. 


PREAMBLE 


We affirm that the American public 
school system has made a significant con- 
tribution to the building of the America 
of today. This America that we have ex- 
ists in a world where human civilization is 
at the crossroads. -The liberty of free men 
throughout the world is at stake. Greater 
vision, greater zeal, greater energy, are 
demanded of all educational agencies 
while the conflict between the two oppos- 
ing ways of life continues so that the free 
way of life may become the heritage of all 
peoples. Resolved upon victory for the 
freedom of mankind and knowing that 
America can be no stronger than its peo- 
ple are strong in body, mind, and spirit, 
we insist that in this present emergency 
our public schools shall continue to carry 
out their normal functions while assuming 
the added burdens called for by this crisis. 


PRINCIPLES 


The schools should help to stimulate in 
American youth that zeal and enthusiasm 
for genuine democracy which will insure 
the perpetuity and development of the 
American way of life. 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
ADOPTED By THE SEMINAR, 
AT BOSTON, JULY 2, 1941. 


By W. P. KING, 


Chairman of the Evaluation Committee 


The schools must recognize that a way 
of life cannot be long loved by millions 
who under it remain unfed, ill-clothed, 
ill-housed, jobless, and frustrated. 

The schools should teach that the ideals 
and practice of freedom are more precious 
even than peace. 

The schools should teach that isola- 
tionism as national policy for the United 
States is impracticable in this present-day 
world of highly complex, economically in- 
dependent, politically anarchistic national 
states. 

The schools should recognize that de- 
mocracy resides in the behavior, feelings, 
thoughts, and actions of the people, not 
in legalistic agencies as such. 

The schools should, therefore, through 
the medium of the curriculum and by 
every other means possible, dramatize the 
Bill of Rights and teach respect for it. 

The schools must, if they are to help 
build a strong America, teach pupils re- 
spect for all cultures, races, religions, and 
classes whose way of life is based upon 
the dignity of human personality. 

The schools should strengthen their 
programs of health, physical education, 
and recreation to the end that the vast 
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amount of physical unfitness among our 
people may be diminished. 


The schools should recognize and act 
upon the idea that there can be no de- 
mocracy without those supporting 
spiritual values which emphasize indi- 
vidual integrity, moral uprightness, and 
social welfare. The teachers of the United 
States should make the spiritual and ethi- 
cal values of the free way of life the 
rallying point for the education of chil- 
dren and youth. 


The schools should instill democratic 
discipline in the nation’s youth by de- 
veloping extensive programs of active, 
civic and vocational participation. 


The schools must teach that, great as 
are the sacrifices which may be necessary 
now and before the present world war 
may be ended, the postwar period will 
call for equally great sacrifice and for 
even greater understanding and imagina- 
tion. The immediate development of that 
understanding and imagination is an es- 
sential task of the schools if the way of 
life we now defend is to be preserved— 
indeed, is to be worth preservation. 


The schools should seek to inculcate in 
the youth of the nation social ideals that 
will make them demand the solution of 
future national and international issues 
without resort to war. It is a tragic com- 
mentary on our civilization that war and 
destruction are required to galvanize our 
people into action and to unify them in 
purpose. The schools should seek to 
build into the life of America’s youth what 
William James called the “moral equiva- 
lent of war.” 


The schools should emphasize the fact 
that the material and the human resources 
of this nation should be carefully con- 
served, to the ultimate end that they may 
be democratically utilized in the achieve- 
ment of that society of freedom, abun- 
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dance, beauty, and peace which is even 
now potentially possible. 


The schools should give serious cur- 
riculum consideration to the problems of 
post-war reconstruction, including the 
present proposals of individuals and or- 
ganizations who are now debating the 
issue of a future world organization based 
on democratic federal union. 


The schools should take special care in 
dealing with the critical uncertainties of 
our time to adapt teaching to the readiness 
of children who need security regardless 
of conditions about which they can do 
nothing. 


Our Cover 


HIS YEAR we are attempting to symbol- 

ize on the cover page of our JOURNAL 
the great fields of culture. This month the 
artist portrays music. On the left is a 
bridge which leads from the distant past 
in musical experience toward the future. 
Eminent composers built the foundation. 
On the right side of the picture is a 
vision of the future showing in rhythmi- 
cal symbolism the heights to which music 
may carry the culture of men. The bridge 
must be forever uncompleted but forever 


being builded. 


HE Hopson Press, Cynthiana, Ken- 

tucky, is planning to bring out a 
Christmas edition of “IF and AND” 
poems by W. P. King. This will be a 
gift edition, bringing the publication up 
to date and retailing at $1.00 per copy. 
Orders should be sent to Hobson Press, 
Cynthiana, Kentucky. 
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Standard for Motor Vehicles Used 
For Transporting Twenty or 
Less Pupils 


By GORDIE YOUNG, 
Assistant Superintendent 


- FOLLOWING standards shall apply 


to all motor vehicles which are used 


for transporting twenty or less children of 
school age. 


1. 


2. 


12 


Chassis standards 

The standards for chassis which are 
used for transporting twenty or fewer 
children shall be the same as those for 
transporting more than twenty chil- 
dren, except the wheelbase length may 
be shorter. 


Body standards 

The body shall be a regular school bus 
body with the same standards as those 
designed to seat more than twenty 
school children, or that of a regular 
passenger car, suburban carryall or 
commercial panel truck with body 
modifications as stated herein. 


a. Suburban carryall 

This type of body may be used with 
the usual commercial seating ar- 
rangement if it does not cause an 
overcrowded condition. This type 
of body may be seated in the same 
manner as outlined herein for a 
panel truck. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


b. Panel body conversion for school 
bus use 
The all steel or all metal body which 
is usually constructed for regular 


commercial use on panel trucks 
shall be modified as follows: 


(1) Front seats. The forward fac- 
ing seat at the entrance side 
shall be removed so the chil- 
dren may have a safe and con- 
venient way of entering and 
leaving the right side of the 
bus. 


(2) Seating. Lateral seats of not 
more than two pieces shall be 
used on either side of the body. 
They may have springs or shall 
be of No. 1 poplar, oak or 
pine, seven-eighths of an inch 
thick and at least twelve inches 
wide. They shall be padded 
with three layers of felt cotton 
on which shall be placed one 
layer of Louisiana moss or 
treated hair. They shall be 
covered with at least a good 
quality of imitation leather. 
They shall be hinged at the 
back and legs shall be con- 
structed of one-half to three- 
fourths inch round metal which 
shall extend from the seat to 
the floor in such manner as will 
permit seats to be raised when 
not in use. Enough hinges and 
legs shall be used to make the 
seats sufficiently strong and 
sturdy. Forward facing seats 
of the same type and arrange- 
ment as are usually found in 
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suburban carryalls may be used 
where the number to be trans- 
ported is not such as will cause 
too crowded a condition. 

Back rests. They shall be at 
least six inches in width and 
constructed of the same mate- 
rial as the seats without springs 
and shall be placed at the 
proper height above the seat 
for comfort of the children. 


(3) Windows. Bodies of wheelbase 
lengths of more than 115 
inches shall have at least one 
window placed in each side 
halfway from back edge of the 
front door to back of the 
body. This window shall be 
at least 15 by 25 inches and 
equipped with safety glass set 
in a frame with “U” shaped 
felts and mouldings fastened 
around it in such a manner as 
will make it secure and noise- 
less when the bus is in oper- 
ation. 


c. Other specifications 
The specifications listed below 
which apply to bodies designed to 
seat more than twenty school 
pupils shall apply to the bodies of 
the panel truck or suburban carry- 


all, viz: 
1. Ceiling 8. Safety glass 
2. Defroster 9. Flags 
3. Doors, (1, 5,6 10. Additional safety 
and 7) equipment 
4. Floor 11. Recommended 
5. Identification equipment 
6. Lighting 12. Inspection 
7. Rear vision 13. Sun visor 


A Message to Teachers 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 1, 1941 


To the Patrons, Students and Teachers of 
American Schools: 


The theme of the twenty-first observ- 
ance of American Education Week should 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts 
of all patriotic citizens. EDUCATION 
FOR A STRONG AMERICA has in it 
a timely note of optimism. It reminds 
us of the sources of our inherent strength 
—the courage and fortitude of individual 
men and women devoted to freedom and 
its defense. 

Today’s young Americans are not tak- 
ing their freedoms for granted. They are 
being taught that freedom must be held 
by each generation; that it is not by hoard- 
ing, but by sacrificial giving that life gains 
meaning and power. 

Organized education does its full part 
to make America strong. It helps to dis- 
pel ignorance and confusion. It builds 
knowledge and character. It stimulates a 
desire to achieve the satisfactions of the 
good life and to eliminate evil from the 
world. 

The challenge of today’s tragic world 
is ever with us. We must guard against 
any feeling of fatalism. The shape of 
things to come is ominous only to those 
who lack resolution; who fail to sense the 
inherent strength of democracy; who lack 
faith that we live in a moral universe in 
which truth, righteousness, and justice will 
eventually be made to triumph. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





Dates and Places of District Meetings for 1941 


FIFTH November 7 Louisville, Ky. 

NorTHERN November 7 Covington, Ky. 

EASTERN November 6-7-8 Ashland, Ky. 
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The Proposed Constitutional 


Amendment 


cCREARY COUNTY is located in the 
i western part of the eastern mountain 
section of the state on the Tennessee-Ken- 
tucky line, safely isolated on U. S. High- 
way No. 27 and intersected by the South- 
ern Railway. The assessed valuation per 
census child down there is $676.00. About 
the only commodity we export, except 
people, is coal, and some of it comes to 
Louisville to help smoke up the city. We 
used to export some lumber, but most of 
this has now been exported, and the Gov- 
ernment had to step in a few years ago 
and buy up sixty-six and two-thirds per 
cent of our land to give the trees a hun- 
dred years or so to grow back. 


McCreary County is surrounded on all 
sides by other less favored counties, 
dozens of them, many of whose citizens 
like many of our own listen -to the radio, 
read the Courier-Journal, and come to 
Louisville and Lexington in fairly large 
numbers about this time of each year to 
do their spring shopping. Amid their iso- 
lation, our boys have heard recently that 
there was trouble somewhere in the world 
—that something might be done to democ- 
racy—and, with little hesitation, they are 
marching away to help defend +heir 
America and their State of Kentucky. 


We specialize in children in McCreary 
County. We have six thousand of them 
down there now; and with our poor hill 
land, and rather meager physical resources 
in general, we have so far been able to 

e locally only $5.67 per census child 
to educate them. The State gives us $12.31 
more, making approximately $18.00 per 
child to do the job. 
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By Supt. W. O. GILREATH, 
Whitley City, Kentucky 


We have a county high school at the 
county seat down in McCreary with 250 
students. This school has a somewhat 
varied and a rather efficient program. 
School buses run out the state highways 
and W. P. A. roads to bring most of these 
pupils to this school. Now a little simple 
arithmetic will reveal what every school 
administrator knows, who has faced the 
problem, that you can’t meet this trans- 
portation bill and operate even an accepta- 
ble high school program for even twice 
$18.00 per pupil. You can, of course, 
operate a one-room elementary school 
and do a fairly good job for less than it 
costs for this high school, but you can’t 
get a decent educational job done through- 
out a county for $18.00 per child, and 
every school man in Kentucky knows that. 

So this situation constitutes for us a 
problem. Yes, I will agree with you that 
it is chiefly and first of all our problem 
down in McCreary County—that it con- 
cerns us more than it concerns anyone else. 
We want to take this stand, and keep it 
this way. We want to insist that it is 
our responsibility to do everything about 
this problem that we can. 

But after we have done all we can, men 
and women and teachers of Louisville, 
Lexington, Covington, and Woodford 
County, this problem of the educationally 
underprivileged children of the mountains 


of Kentucky is also your problem, and © 


try as you will, you cannot avoid this 
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problem or escape the results of its con- 
tinued existence. 

Let me mention a recent incident. Eight- 
een months ago, four Negroes, hoboing 
a freight train, killed two white men 
traveling in the same manner. The bodies 
were thrown off in McCreary County. The 
Negroes were apprehended and the wheels 
of justice began to turn. They are still 
turning for two of these Negroes. But 
the point is that to date this case has cost 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky—not just 
McCreary County—but the whole Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, over $5,000.00. 
This bill, you people, and all of us, 
throughout Kentucky are paying accord- 
ing to our means. Yes, every time a child, 
cradled in ignorance and kept that way, 
fires a gun into another human being, or 
robs a bank anywhere ‘throughout the 
mountains, you, along with us, will pay 
and continue to pay. Year in and year 
out, you, along with all of us throughout 
America, have paid and are now paying 
an annual crime bill of from six to eight- 
een billions of dollars—three to nine 
times the annual cost of education. 

W. P. A. is spending in McCreary 
County $200,000 annually to succor the 
unemployed. The State Department of 
welfare is now sending into the county 
food valued at $36,000 annually to feed 
the hungry. Thousands of dollars is being 
spent annually on Old-Age Pensions in 
this one mountain county. And you are 
paying these bills, more of them than we 
because you have more to pay with. And 
you are doing this, partly out of the big- 
ness of your heart, yes, but partly because 
you recognize that starvation, general eco- 
nomic hopelessness, a breakdown of law 
and order in any large section of our 
county, threatens the liberty, the peace, 
and the general security of all of us every- 
where. 

Yes, you are paying, men and women 
of north and central Kentucky, but the 
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pity of it is that these costs I have men- 
tioned are at best only to supply palliatives, 
leaving causes and sources of the trouble 
unchanged. Yet, this kind of load seems 
bigger and heavier than we like. I too 
wish this load could be lightened. What 
can be done about it? 

Now I will not argue that education is 
a specific for all the ills of which crime, 
and need for relief are symptoms. But I 
do maintain that there is an inverse ratio 
—that the more you spend for education 
the less you will have to spend for crime, 
for old-age pensions and for other forms 
of economic relief. If this is not true then 
you and I are of all men and women most 
mistaken; for it is the basic tenet of our 
faith, is it not, that education is the funda- 
mental approach to the multiplicity of 
social problems—that education alone 
goes to the foundations and positively 
changes life. 

As I look around in my county and 
see five to ten thousand dollars annually 
spent on the jail; as I see the long line 
of men and women before the commodity 
and relief offices, as I see the poverty 
stricken homes and undernourished chil- 
dren, the wasted lives, I am overwhelmed 
with this faith—that the fundamental 
solution to these problems of my people 
is not jails and grapefruit but education. 
You too have this faith. Of course, you 
and I know that education is the long, 
hard, rather slow road; but it is none the 
less the only road. 

We believe that, in education, we are 
doing some things now in McCreary 
County. We have increased the physical 
facilities for education from almost noth- 
ing a few years ago to some proportions 
today. In our high school and in some 
of our other larger schools, we believe 
we are really changing and molding 
slowly the habits and attitudes of our 
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youth in terms of a better day for them 
and for the mountains. We are develop- 
ing, we believe, some economic skills in 
home-making, and in agriculture. But the 
high school program costs more than 
$18.00 per pupil and these other larger 
schools cost more, which means that in 
order to do a fairly effective job in a 
few places many schools and many pupils 
will have less than $18.00. 


Now a little more money will not solve 
all our problems. I know that. More 
wisdom as well as more money is needed. 
But if we had a little more money, I see 
so many things we could do for all the 
boys and girls throughout the county. For 
instance, if we could make available to 
the rural youth in all our elementary 
schools throughout the county, a variety 
of the best books of the world (there are 
practically no books in our rural elemen- 
tary schools now outside the textbooks) ; 
if we could provide for our schools the 
minimum essentials in teaching equipment 
recognized as essential for effective teach- 
ing; if we could pay teachers five or 
ten dollars more on the month so that we 
could attract and hold teachers with more 
vision and imagination and skill; if we 
could establish a supervisory program di- 
rected and administered through “helping 
teachers” who possess not only the skill 
to teach but a vision of what education 
can do for McCreary County and for Ken- 
tucky, if we could employ more teachers 
in home economics and in agriculture (we 
only have one of each in the county now) 
who could train many more of our girls 
in the art of home-making, in the wise 
purchase and preparation of foods and 
more of our boys in a knowledge of sub- 
sistence farming—poultry raising, vege- 
table growing, and in woodworking, me- 
chanics and etc. If we had a little more 
money so that we could do some of these 
extra things, don’t you think, friends, it 
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would help in the long run to cut down 
the grapefruit bill and the pension bill 
and the jail bill you are now paying? 

If this Amendment to the State Consti- 
tution, which I thought all school people 
in Kentucky had long ago agreed was 
sound and desirable, if this amendment, is 
approved by the people of Kentucky, and, 
if the Governor and the Legislature are 
willing—as I think they will be—we could 
do some of these things in education in 
McCreary County (and they could be done 
in many other counties of Kentucky)— 
things that we now cannot do because we 
haven’t the means with which to do them, 
things that we hope and believe will make 
our people in the long run more peace- 
able and honest, more healthful, more in- 
dustrially useful, and economically more 
self-sustaining. ; 


Won't you teachers and school people 
of north and central Kentucky tell the 
taxpayers of your communities this eternal 
truth; that their tax dollar is now going 
into the mountains of Kentucky and that 
it will continue to go there in increasing 
amounts for courts and relief and pen- 
sions, unless more goes for education, just 
as many of our people are going to their 
towns and cities. And won't you help 
them to see that it is far better to have 
a few more dollars go for the education 
of boys and girls that less may have to go 
for these other things. Won’t you do 
this and you and they join with us in 
approving this Amendment next Novem- 
ber. If you will do this, you will be 
acting in the highest personal and pro- 
fessional wisdom; and, if you do, we the 
teachers and school people of the less 
favored sections of Kentucky will do our 
utmost to justify the faith you thus place 
in us. 


*Address delivered on the symposium on the 
constitutional amendment at the K. E. A. 
Convention, April, 1941. 
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Why Don’t Kentucky Schools 


Use Music? 


N THESE DAYS of fear and hate, of 
Casey and cynicism, of unparalleled 
violence casting its dreadful shadow over 
the whole world, our boys and girls can 
not escape the psychic stress which is 
making itself felt among grown-ups 
everywhere. The sense of security, de- 
sired by all of us, but so absolutely vital 
to natural and normal child growth, seems 
more and more a mirage. From abroad 
come tales of suffering not unnoticed by 
the children of our own land. Perhaps 
it would be wrong for them to remain ig- 
norant of the great tragedy that is befall- 
ing humanity. After all, their part is that 
of the on-looker, far removed from the 
reality endured by so many other boys and 
girls. 


Nevertheless their world is disturbed 
and threatening. It is our job to help 
them to faith and to tolerance, to see 
them safely through their period of growth 
with their emotional life neither warped 
nor stunted. What instrument do we 
have at hand that can perform this task 
better than can the healing, uniting, cre- 
ating thing that is music? Now, if ever, 
do we need that affirmation of the reality 
of good which is experienced in music. 
Now, if ever, do we need, in the words 
of Dr. Mursell, “the assurance of eternal 
values, which most strangely, yet most 
powerfully, music can give to us.” 


So we can well ask, why don’t Ken- 
tucky schools use music? Yes, many of 
them do, in a large way and beautifully. 
We have conspicuous examples, both 
urban and rural. But they represent by 
no means the whole picture. A large pro- 
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By JAMES E. VAN PEURSEM, 


Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


portion of our boys and girls are living 
their school life untouched by one of the 
most powerful of educative forces, not 


‘from their own choice, but because music 


is not offered them. It is not only in 
rural schools that children are frequently 
denied the joy of regular and creative 
singing activity. Actually, in comparison 
with many states which have adopted a 
constructive state-wide program, our posi- 
tion is deplorable. What ought to be 
done? Why are we where we are? 


The answers are many, and we shall 
all have to share the blame. Perhaps if the 
music teacher were the perfect propagan- 
dist things would be different. But that is 
asking a lot of the music teacher, es- 
pecially if there isn’t a music teacher. 


First and foremost, Kentucky needs a 
state music supervisor, a supervisor of 
ability, and with means and authority. To 
detail the virtues of such an office would 
require more space than we have here. 
But the state supervisor would have a 
much larger responsibility for the success 
of the program than merely lending the 
subject some prestige, sorely needed 
though that prestige is. And more than 
providing inspiration, much as that in- 
spiration is needed. Our county programs 
need coordination. Many of them need 
stimulation, perhaps almost a first real 
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breath of life. I should hazard a guess 
that no state has made any great mark in 
music education without a state supervisor 
or director. There are states which are 
doing marvelous things under such a 
supervisor. Kentucky is not one of them. 


Second, music is too important to all of 
our children to be allowed to remain a 
purely optional subject, as implied in the 
recent textbook adoption. There are rea- 
sons, we know, for this unfortunate de- 
motion of music from its apparently secure 
place in the curriculum, which explain, 
without justifying, such action. Music has 
not won such recognition in our schools 
that its teaching can be left to the discre- 
tion of those in charge, any more than in 
the case of the rest of the curriculum. 
Unfortunately, music is still widely re- 
garded as a luxury, to be dropped in the 
very times that it is needed most. Only 
the exceptional teacher and administrator 
can believe in the value for others of 
musical experiences in which he has not 
shared. So the notorious circle repeats it- 
self again—people who have missed what 
music has to offer while they were school 
children, themselves teaching children and 
frequently allowing the old situation to 
continue. We do need music books on the 
required list of free textbooks. 


It would seem that both economy and 
efficiency would be secured by ‘using a 
single book for all of the grades, instead 
of the unworkable combination of books 
which many teachers have to contend 
with as a result of an old adoption. By 
single book is meant, of course, not the 
collections of songs so often met with, 
valuable as they may be for supplementary 
use, but one of the several excellent books 
prepared particularly for this purpose. 
This would greatly reduce the cost of 
equipping many of our schools, and would 
be a distinct improvement over the situ- 
ation that widely exists. 
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What a boon it would be for music 
education if our colleges could turn out 
more grade teachers who could and would 
do a fine job of music teaching. If we 
are going to have a state program of music 
teaching, in most places it is the grade 


teacher who must do it. Not that the 
supervisor, where she can be afforded, 
should be shoved aside, but her status 
should be changed from that of a “‘peri- 
patetic” teacher, as Dr. Hollis Dann de- 
scribed her, to that of a real assisting 
teacher, with too many other jobs demand- 
ing her time to allow her to teach all of 
the grade music. Perhaps in a moderately 
large system there may be some debate 
as to the merits of the traveling music 
teacher, but in the small school the grade 
teacher is it. But this subject seems con- 
troversial to many people, and would re- 
quire a whole article for adequate discus- 
sion. However we all know that music 
must be taught with joy and eagerness, 
or the resulting product will not be music. 


What an inspiration it would be to 
music education in Kentucky if our col- 
leges could turn out more administrators 
enthusiastic in their determination to se- 
cure an adequate music program for their 
grade schools, their junior high and their 
high schools. Administrators who realize 
that music in their schools means more 
than just hiring someone who can teach 
music, too. The “music, too” idea is a 
fine one if the teacher is prepared, and 
if she is not, to be considered an obnoxious 
though harmless lunatic when she insists 
that music is so much like other subjects 
that it requires adequate room, adequate 
scheduled time, and adequate materials. 
The Children of Israel making bricks 
without straw have nothing on lots of 
music teachers. I know many an aspiring 
teacher who, without instruments, music, 
music racks, rehearsal time, or rehearsal 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Education for All of the People 


DUCATING all of the people has 

been recognized from early days as one 
of our crucial problems. More especially 
the approach and on-coming of all wars 
has strengthened the feeling for the need 
of educating all of the people. We, as 
American citizens, are realizing more than 
ever before the great need of educating 
every employable individual as the second 
war continues to grow in existence. 


Thomas Jefferson said, “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 


The following inscription is on a plaque 
on the Pennsylvania State Education 
Building at Hattiesburg: “Let our schools 
teach nobility of labor and the beauty of 
human service.” 

Education for all the people is Ameri- 
ca’s noblest contribution to civilization. 
No man can leave a richer legacy to the 
world than a well-educated family. The 
world is upheld by the veracity of good 
men. They make the earth wholesome. 

Ignorance is the curse of God, knowl- 
edge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 
The teacher, whether mother, priest, or 
schoolmaster, is the real maker of history. 


Democratic government can be pre- 
dicted only on universal education. 

Learn some useful art that you may be 
independent of the caprice of fortune. It 
is not in ignorance but in enlightment 
that contentment will be found. 

Admitting that much has been done 
toward developing an educational pro- 
gram for all the people, yet many things 
are to be done by us in the future if we 
are to near the goal for which we are 
striving. 
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By MARTIN RoBERTS, 


Superintendent Henderson C ounty 
Schools, 
Henderson, Kentucky 


The following facts worked out by a 
committee of educators, laymen, and 
citizens at large at the White House Con- 
ference in 1940 illustrate very forcefully 
that we have many problems yet unsolved 
in our educational procedure. This study 
indicates that:— 


1. That the majority of the families of 
the United States have an annual income 
of less than $1,200. 


2. Over one-half the families in the 
United States lack the actual necessities 
for life. 


3. Seven million homes in the United 
States are unfit to live in, being classed as 
shacks, fire traps, filth harbors, etc. 

4. One-half the children in the United 
States receive no religious training at all. 

5. One-half the people in the United 
States do not have as much as an eighth 
grade education. 

6. One million children of elementary 
age in the United States are not in school. 

7. One-half million children leave 
school before they are sixteen years old. 

8. Four million young people are out 
of school and out of work and one-third 
of them are under twenty-five years old. 

9. Last year two hundred fifty thou- 


sand children were born without the at- 
tention of a doctor. 
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10. All collected facts indicate that 
the cost for relieving the above conditions 
would be much less than the cost brought 
about by neglecting to help those condi- 
tions. 


Therefore, we have many problems yet 
confronting us in our program for educat- 


ing all of the people. 


According to statistics it costs twelve to 
fifteen billion dollars per year to support 
three hundred thousand criminals, or a 
cost of $94.30 per capita, or $240 per 
family in the United States to support 
such activities. Contrasting this cost with 
education we find that education in the 
United States costs annually two and one- 
fourth billion dollars for educating thirty- 
three million individuals or a cost of $6.07 
per capita. All figures which have been 
collected from our penal institutions indi- 
cate that education is one of the best 
guarantees against criminal pursuits of in- 
dividuals. Very few educated individuals 
land in the penitentiary. 


John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, says, ‘In our 
vocational training programs we ought to 
be doing two things NOW (1) make 
our present training program hit its mark 
with efficiency, and (2) make definite 
plans now for expansion of the vocational 
program.” 

In Germany today we find thé follow- 
ing facts: 


1. Every employable person is either 
working or in training. 

2. Technical and vocational schools 
are running at capacity in all captive coun- 
tries. 


3. Skilled workers are being imported 
into Germany at a rapid rate. 


In England and France we find that for 
a long time they tried to carry on defense 
preparation without total organization. 
Only recently has industry been con- 
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scripted in those countries to do its part 
more efficiently. 

In the United States today there are five 
or six million employables without work. 
Most of them need preparatory training 


or “refresher courses.” Therefore, with- 
out a doubt we still have many tasks ahead 
in providing education for all of our em- 
ployable individuals in the United States. 

Today military preparation is essential. 
The soldier must have physical and in- 
tellectual fitness to do the job before him. 
Our school system can help in laying our 
foundation programs through general 
education. 

Our schools can provide: 

1. Health instruction. 

2. Co-operation with health authori- 
ties in encouraging periodic physical ex- 
aminations. 

3. Encouraging _ physical 
classes. 

4. Provide training in the basic skills 
for industry. 

5. Teach the abiding loyalty to Ameti- 
can ideals. 

Occupational training is very much 
needed. Thousands of individuals are 
capable of receiving occupational train- 
ing who otherwise might never hold a 
high school diploma or college degree, yet 
their services are just as essential to the 
welfare of this country as individuals 
holding certificates or degrees. 

We shall be able to train workers in 
large numbers through the aid of voca- 
tional schools and their staffs. In these 
schools training both for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers can be accomplished. We 
also have a great need in preparing for 
national defense for more instruction in 
homemaking, nursing, health service, care 
of children, etc. The fact is we need 
closer co-operation between school and in- 
dustry than ever before in the history of 
our country if we are to accomplish the 
greater tasks ahead. 


education 
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National unity may be brought about 
by developing in America the correct type 
of discipline. Teaching teamwork and 
helping to develop in each individual re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, and the feeling 
of responsibility. 

Education can help strengthen discipline 
in at least two ways, first, by explaining 
the goals of democracy carefully, and 
second, by developing a lasting loyalty to 
democracy. 

Our schools should teach us to live 
democracy in the home, in the school, and 
in the community. 

I shall mention some of the educational 
programs now in existence other than our 
general education program which are 
helping to tackle the task of educating 
all the people. 

1. Special education which is spon- 
sored by the Division of Special Educa- 
tion through the local boards of education. 
In this program in Kentucky are em- 
ployed 81 teachers who instruct approxi- 
mately 2,500 handicapped children. Also 
600 handicapped adults in Kentucky are 
in 129 training centers this year. 

2. Vocational Education is doing its 
part. In Kentucky 21 new vocational 
educational departments for agriculture 
have been added the past year, bringing 
the present vocational agriculture depart- 
ments to 268 which includes 10,000 voca- 
tional agriculture boys who belong to 
Future Farmers organizations. This year 
there have been 30 new evening classes 
added for adults in Kentucky. In the 
vocational home economics department 
have been added fifteen new departments 
and an increased enrollment of two thou- 
sand girls bringing the total to 13,616 
girls in 255 departments in Kentucky. 
There have been added nineteen new 
evening classes for vocational home eco- 
nomics departments this year. A special- 
ist in family life education and a voca- 
tional teacher training service for colored 
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vocational home economics has been 
added to the state staff. 

3. The trades and industries has been 
increased and there are enrolled over 2,- 
700 additional individuals. Total enroll- 
ment in such work is 6,034 with 84 full- 
time teachers and 125 special evening class 
teachers. 


4. In distributive occupations there 
has been an increase in enrollment re- 
ported of 374% in the regular classes and 
an increase in the evening classes of 37%. 

5. The emergency program for na- 
tional defense is getting under way in a 
rapid manner. Defense training programs 
are now offered in the following cities 
and counties: Ashland, Louisville, Owens- 
boro, Paducah, Fayette County, Kenton 
County, Mayo Vocational State Education 
School at Paintsville, and West Kentucky 
State Training School for Negroes at 
Paducah. Dozens of classes are now 
operating for rural and non-rural youths. 
In practically every county in Kentucky 
there is now located, or will be located, 
one or more national defense shops where 
training will be offered to individuals de- 
siring to be trained to fit themselves to do 
national defense work. 

6. The National Youth Administra- 
tion through its agencies is offering valu- 
able assistance through national defense 
projects. 

7. The W. P. A. and its agencies is 
offering very much training and help in 
aiding the national defense program. 

All these facts illustrate that our people 
in America are becoming more conscious 
of the need of the program of education 
for the benefit of all employable citizens. 
Mr. Knudsen says we need speed and ex- 
pansion. There are our tasks ahead. Let 
us not be guilty of the saying of ‘missing 
the bus” but let us be on our feet and 
looking ahead to the great tasks which 
await us. 
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Teaching Democracy 


F TEACHING is guiding the learning 
rey and if the ability and attitude 
to act democratically are learned behavior, 
it should follow that the learning of 
democratic behavior can be guided and 
democracy can be taught. 


SHALL WE TEACH DEMOCRACY ? 


There are those in education who are 
definitely opposed to indoctrination in 
public education. They contend it is the 
obligation of the schools to impart un- 
biased information about all the important 
social and political organizations and 
theories, that the students may be free to 
decide which direction our institutions 
should go. Others believe the schools 
should be such strong advocates of 
democracy that the pupils will be so thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with democratic 
ideals that other concepts would be 
looked upon as out of the question. 


Both of these views are based on an 
antiquated idea of how learning takes 
place. Modern educators agree (at least 
verbally) to the accepted psychological 
principle that one learns by doing, by his 
Own activity, by experiencing—that one 
learns what he does. 


Whether or not democracy is to be 
taught in schools is dependent on how 
the schools are conducted. One does not 
learn democracy in autocratic situations, 
neither does one learn autocracy in demo- 
cratic situations. If we would have pupils 
learn to behave democratically, they must 
have learning situations favorable to such 
learning. It is not a matter of the free 
play of the intellect in deciding between 
theories nor is it a matter of indoctrina- 
tion. 
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By W. R. Tass, 


University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


EDUCATION MAY NOT 
SAFEGUARD DEMOCRACY 

One often hears the expression “public 
education is the bulwark of democracy.” 
Also, it is common parlance that uni- 
versal education is essential to the per- 
petuation of democracy, and universal 
participation in the activities of a demo- 
cratic society. Perhaps only in a meas- 
ure is this true. Nazism, Fascism, and 
Communism are depending on_ public 
education and universal education to pro- 
mote forms of government and _philoso- 
phies of living far removed from our con- 
cept of democracy. Apparently it is not 
public education and universal education 
that will perpetuate democracy, but a 
kind of public education that teaches 
democracy. Man has tendencies to be- 
havior which, when cultivated, make for 
a form of behavior not democratic. It 
is on the basis of these tendencies that 
the “New Order in Europe” is calculated 
to be built and promulgated. Public and 
universal education is perhaps the dicta- 
tors’ best means of developing a behavior 
that would best serve their ends. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF 
DEMOCRACY BEHAVIOR 

Civilized man developed the demo- 
cratic concept of group behavior because 
of certain tendencies to behavior that are 
satisfying and to avoid certain things 
which were annoying. 
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Normal human beings tend to find the 
following named things (which, when 
cultivated, contribute to democratic be- 
havior) satisfying: 


Having to do with affairs that concern one. 

Seeing and knowing, when one desires to see 
and know. 

Creating. 

Success—effective effort. 

Freedom to proceed with what one wishes 
to do. 

Ownership. 

Self-advancement. 

Acquiring things: Property, skills. 

Participating in the feelings of others. 

Receiving sympathy. 

Confidence. 

Security. 

Competition. 

Overcoming obstructions and interference. 

Helping others—service to others. 


Democratic behavior helps eliminate 
the following named things which normal 
human beings tend to find annoying: 


Interference with one’s activities by com- 
mands or restrictions. 

Not being permitted to participate in what 
others are doing. 

Not being permitted to participate in af- 
fairs that one is concerned about. 

Seeing others get approval or attention which 
one desires for oneself. 

Feeling inferior. 

Failure and that which brings it. 

Not receiving sympathy when sympathy is 
desired. 

Seeing people in distress. 

Frustration. 

Forced submission. 

Insecurity. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


Perhaps our inability to have a clear 
concept of democracy is a reason why we 
have not taught democracy as effectively 
as we might. Perhaps democracy can be 
defined only in general terms. Democracy 
by nature is dynamic and evolving, thus 
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making a clear-cut definite definition im- 
possible. Our concept of what constitutes 
democratic processes is constantly chang- 
ing. 

Surely there must be certain character- 
istics that are peculiar to democracy. 
Democracy could hardly be called a polit- 
ical or social system. The lack of sys- 
tematization is perhaps one characteristic. 
Doubtless the most constant characteristic 
is the right, opportunity, and responsibility 
of a people to determine and re-determine 
by common consent their own destiny. 
This general characteristic embraces Lib- 
erty—the right and opportunity, Justice 
—the responsibility, and Equality—com- 
mon consent. Our concept of what con- 
stitutes Liberty, Justice, and Equality is 
constantly undergoing change. 


DEMOCRACY IS RELATIVE 


Democratic processes, like many other 
things, are relative. Likewise, one’s judg- 
ment of how democratic a social process 
is must depend on his concept of democ- 
racy; there can be no fixed standard. We 
ordinarily think of democracy as being op- 
posed to autocracy, dictatorial, and mon- 
archial. Social processes may range all 
the way from a total absence of democracy 
to a total absence of autocracy. 


When people perform acts they are 
commanded to do, because they are com- 
manded to do them, and without oppor- 
tunity to understand why the act is to be 
done (except that it was commanded), 
the process can be said to be void of 
democracy. But, when people, upon due 
consideration, decide what to do, how it 
should be done, carry out the plan of 
action, and accept responsibility for their 
actions, the process can be said to be 
highly democratic. 


The following examples of typical 
classroom procedures should illustrate the 
relativeness of democratic processes: 
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1. The teacher decides what is to be done, 
how it is done, and evaluates the work. 
The pupils do not understand why the 
work is done, and why it is done that 
way, except that it is required. 


2. The teacher decides what to do, how 
do it, and evaluates the work. The 
pupils are led to see values in the work. 


3. The teacher secures the expressed or un- 
expressed agreement of pupils to do the 
work. The teacher decides how do it, 
and evaluates the work. 


4. The teacher, with the help of the pupils, 
sets up the work to be done, and how to 
do it. The pupils may or may not help 
evaluate the work. 

5. The pupils, with teacher guidance, decide 
what to do, what seems to be the best 
way of doing it, accept responsibility for 
seeing that the work is well done, and 
evaluate their way of working as well as 
the results. 


Classroom procedures may range all the 
way from purely autocratic to highly 
democratic. 


TEACHING ABOUT DEMOCRACY 


For the most part, our attempt to teach 
democracy in the public schools has been 
confined to teaching certain subject mat- 
ter about democracy. Efforts to teach 
about democracy have largely been con- 
fined to the social sciences in history and 
civics classes. Teaching about democracy 
implies the indirect method, that is, cer- 
tain facts about our heritage and the form 
and operation of our government are 
taught with the hope that individuals 
would be able to use these in their social 
and political activities in later life. 


The value of the indirect approach in 
education is being seriously questioned. 
Surely there must be a better way. Surely 
the teaching of democracy is not confined 
to the social sciences and extra-curricular 
activities. 
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THE DIRECT APPROACH 


If individual proficiency in democratic 
procedures is desirable, why not go about 
guiding the learning of pupils so that 
they may acquire directly those abilities 
and attitudes necessary for proficiency? If 
this is done, it seems essential that pupils 
be given opportunity and guidance to 
“give intelligent direction to their own 
actions.” In order to learn democratic 
procedures and processes, one must be able 
to get much experience in activities where 
democracy is practiced. This approach 


does not do away with information. It 


demands more information, but informa- 
tion as a means to an end other than the 
end itself—the end being individual pro- 
ficiency in democratic processes and pro- 
cedures. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PROFICIENCY 
IN DEMOCRATIC ACTIONS 

Certain patterns of behavior seem 
favorable to democratic action and certain 
patterns seem unfavorable. If the public 
schools would teach democracy, ap- 
parently it will be necessary to have clearly 
in mind the kind of behavior they would 
try to secure. Perhaps some of the ob- 
jectives would be to develop in individuals 
the ability and attitude necessary to: 


1. Assume responsibility for one’s own 
actions. 


2. Accept leadership and recognize and 
follow leadership. 


3. Apply the “golden rule” in dealing with 
others. 


4. Co-operate for the common good. 


5. Contribute to the best of one’s ability 
in: 
a. Making decisions which affect the 
group. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Functions and Activities of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky 


HE BUREAU of School Service, Col- 

lege of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, was established on May 28, 1927, 
by order of the Board of Trustees. The 
function of the Bureau is to make avail- 
able the facilities of the College of Edu- 
cation to educational agencies of Kentucky 
for the purpose of aiding them in the 


_ solution of their problems. The Bureau 


seeks to fulfill this function through the 
following types of work: (1) conducting 
surveys of schools and school systems, (2) 
giving advisory service in regard to build- 
ing programs, school organization, curti- 
cula, salary schedules, school budgets, 
and other administrative and instructional 
problems, (3) conducting research on im- 
portant educational topics, (4) editing 
and publishing research studies and other 
materials of interest to school administra- 
tors and teachers, and (5) co-operating 
with the State Department of Education, 
the Kentucky Education Association, and 
and other educational agencies in their 
programs for the improvement of educa- 
tion. The scope of service includes all 
phases of education from nursery school 
through adult education. 

The work of the Bureau is administered 
by a director, who is also a member of the 
faculty of the College of Education. This 
work is carried on by members of the Bu- 
reau staff, by members of the faculty of the 
University, by graduate students working 
on definite research studies, and by educa- 
tion specialists who are called in from 
other institutions, as the need arises, to 
collaborate on important projects. 
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By Maurice F, Seay, 
Director 


The Bureau publishes four bulletins an- 
nually, one of which is an account of the 
proceedings of the Annual Educational 
Conference sponsored by the College of 
Education. The other three bulletins are 
usually reports on special research studies. 

The major activities in which the 
Bureau is now engaged are briefly de- 
scribed below. 


1. An Experiment in Applied Eco- 
nomics—The purpose of this experiment 
is to determine to what extent the diet 
practices of a community may be improved 
through the introduction into the ele- 
mentary schools of simple instructional 
materials relating to diet. The Bureau of 
School Service prepares and distributes in- 
structional materials concerning food and 
related topics for use in experimental 
schools in two Kentucky counties. It also 
collects and interprets mental, physical, 
and economic data from the control and 
experimental communities. The experi- 
ment is made possible by a grant from the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. This project 
is described more fully in the September, 
1940, issue of the bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, Volume XIII, Number 
1, entitled The School Curriculum and 
Economic Improvement. 
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2. <A Project in In-service Education of 
Rural Teachers— Another grant-in-aid 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation en- 
abled the Bureau of School Service to con- 
duct a five weeks’ work-conference for a 
group of rural teachers and their super- 
intendent. The teachers in this confer- 
ence made instructional plans suited to 
the needs and resources of their particular 
communities. A typical Kentucky rural 
county not far from Lexington was chosen 
for the project; its proximity to the Uni- 
versity will facilitate the follow-up pro- 
gram to be conducted by the Bureau of 
School Service during the 1941-42 school 
year. A more detailed description of this 
project is given in the June, 1941, issue 
of the bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Volume XIII, Number 4, entitled 
A Work-Conference for Rural Teachers. 

3. A Study of Housing As a Basic 
Problem in School Curricula—During the 
spring of 1940 the University of Kentucky 
was selected as one of three institutions 
in the South to co-operate during the fol- 
lowing summer with the Commission on 
Resources and Education and with the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States in a special 
study of resources and education. The 
Bureau of School Service was designated 
to direct the project at this institution. A 
class of graduate students, having selected 
the problems of housing as a project, sur- 
veyed the available literature on the sub- 
ject and outlined plans for introducing a 
study of housing into school curricula. -In 
1940-41 these plans were used in schools 
of four representative Kentucky districts. 
A report of the project will appear in a 
future bulletin to be published by the 
Bureau of School Service. 

4. The Preparation of Materials for 
Use by the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion—During the campaign for the 
amendment of the Constitution of Ken- 
tucky, the Bureau of School Service has 
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prepared materials for several leaflets 
published by the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. These leaflets present informa- 
tion about the proposed constitutional 
amendment which would permit distribu- 
tion of a small portion of State school 
funds on some basis other than per capita, 
and which would enable the less favored 
districts to maintain acceptable programs 
of education for their children. 

These four activities of the Bureau 
of School Service illustrate the types of 
work conducted by this research unit of 
the College of Education of the University 
of Kentucky. 


American Education Week 


ohare for a strong America’ is 
the theme of the twenty-first annual 
observance of American Education Week, 
November 9 to 15, 1941. Each year more 
than eight million parents and citizens 
visit their schools on this occasion—mak- 
ing it the most concentrated period of 
school public relations in the entire year. 
Difficult years are ahead—years when 
sacrifices may be required of the American 
people. If we are to safeguard the schools 
now and in the years to come we must 
utilize every opportunity to keep the peo- 
ple informed and appreciative of their 
role in the life of a free people. 

The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has prepared materials in- 
cluding leaflets, manuals, a poster, leaflet, 
sticker, button, motion picture trailer for 
commercial theater houses, and other 
materials. Complete information regard- 
ing these helps and their prices will be 
sent on request. These materials will 
help you to make American Education 
Week count in your school. 
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The Public White High School 





Principal of Kentucky 


QUESTION that often presents itself 
to the school administrators of the 
State of Kentucky is, “What should qualify 
a person for a high school principalship?” 
No information can be more valuable in 
answering this than a statement of the 
general status of the principals at the 
present time. This, of course, does not 
answer the question; but it does give light 
to the superintendents of the state for the 
purpose of choosing new high school 
principals, and to the people who expect 
to enter a principalship by showing, in a 
general way, what the state has already 
expected of its principals. 

The information contained herein 
covers a total of 586 public white high 
school principals of the State of Kentucky. 
The principals of the private and Negro 
high schools have been omitted because 
the requirements for the public and pri- 
vate schools do not always coincide, and 


| because the Negro principals are often 


handicapped by lack of state offered 
graduate training, poor economic stand- 
ards, and racial discrimination. A study 
of the public white high school principals 
should give as true a picture of the princi- 


| pals’ status as is available. 


The typical public white high school 
principal of the State of Kentucky is a 
man, thirty-seven years old, who began 
teaching in 1926 at a salary of $720.21 
per year. He entered his present princi- 
palship from a high school teaching posi- 
tion six years ago. His high school has an 
enrollment of 209 pupils, and he has 
supervisory duties over the elementary 
school that is operated with the high 
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By THomas C. LITTLE, 


Superintendent Columbia City Schools, 
Columbia, Kentucky 


school. He has, in his high school, 
eight full-time and one part-time teacher. 
The high school is organized on the 6-6 
plan and offers four years of training 
above the eighth grade level. 

He is employed for a term of nine 
months each year and is paid a small 
amount for additional summer work. He 
now draws an annual salary of $1,527.78, 
an increase of $210.02 over his beginning 
salary in that school. He was graduated 
from a State Teachers’ College in 1932 
with an A.B. Degree and teaching majors 
in the field of science and social science. 
He has completed over one-fourth of his 
work toward a Master’s Degree in the 
field of Educational Administration. He 
has approximately thirty-six semester 
hours in professional courses, and his 
Standard High School certificate has been 
renewed for life. 

He has had 3.8 years of elementary and 
10.6 years of high school experience, 
which has all been in the State of Ken- 
tucky. He spends 21.7 forty-five minute 
periods per week teaching 423 pupil 
hours in classes of social science and 
mathematics. His other time is spent as 
follows: 6.2 periods per week in adminis- 
trative duties, 6.6 periods per week in su- 
pervisory duties, 1.6 periods per week 
supervising extra-curricular activities, and 
the other 4 periods of the week doing 
various and sundry tasks. 
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Time ~ and Place ~ Sense in the 


Teaching of History 


HE STUDENT who has failed to grasp 
the significance of time and place in 
history has failed to a very marked degree 
to understand history. Unless there is 
developed in every class in history both 
time-sense and place-sense, the student is 
apt to get a distorted conception of move- 
ments and processes, of causes and effects, 
of the rise and fall of civilizations and cul- 
tures. Not without some understanding 
of world and United States history can 
the graduates of high schools and colleges 
conform to the kind of American citizens 
and world citizens that is desirable. 


Much has been written and perhaps 
more said concerning the development of 
an appreciation for time and place in the 
student of history. Yet not infrequently 
it is desirable for the teacher to remind 
himself of that which he knows should be 
done, but which he cannot honestly call a 
fait accompli. 


It makes a world of difference whether 
the student gets the impression that the 
battle of Hastings preceded or followed 
Magna Carta; whether the Congress of 
Vienna met before or after the rise of 
Napoleon; whether the struggle over 
Texas occurred prior to 1860 or after that 
date. It is often profitable to the student 
to fix in mind certain exact dates. Spaced 
properly through a course in world or 
United States history, the retention by the 
student of some exact dates helps him to 
visualize the relative span of time between 
events as well as the relative recency of 
those events. Too little attention paid to 
the relative occurrence of events and 
movements is perhaps worse, certainly it 
it as undesirable, as too much. Just 
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By J. E. Dickry 


Principal and Instructor in History, 
Lewisburg High School 


where lies the golden mean is a problem 
to be solved by the individual teacher 
after careful thought and diligent study 
of authoritative sources. 


The influence of geography upon his- 
tory is obvious to any teacher of history. 
Yet this teacher has often asked himself 
whether or not he has done his part to 
help his students to grasp this basic truth. 
Perhaps because of a wrong approach or 
lack of emphasis, in some instances be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge on the part 
of the teacher, a correct perspective of 
geography and history has no doubt failed 
to reach some students. To understand 
where an event occurred is partly an an- 
swer to why it occurred. To know, the 
climate and topography of a nation or 
region in which a movement began is an 
invaluable aid in understanding that 
movement: its origins, its peculiarities, its 
direction. To be able to fix in his mind’s 
eye the location of geographic features 
makes the study of history more fascinat- 
ing. This in turn makes it easier for the 
teacher to motivate his class, an accom- 
plishment of which any teacher may justly 
be proud and which is much easier said 
than done. 


Textbooks in use today are so organized 
and the language generally clear enough 
that the task of accomplishing this two- 
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fold aim in the teaching of history is much 
easier of attainment than formerly. Text- 
books and workbooks abound in time- 
lines, maps, charts, graphs, and sugges- 
tions on the use of these devices. Despite 
the very worth-while aids found in the 
text and workbook, the responsibility of 
bringing to the student an awareness of 
time and place in history rests ultimately 
upon the teacher. The student may look 
without seeing; he may read without un- 


derstanding; he may study without an ade- 
quate comprehension of the ground he 
has covered. It is the duty of the teacher 
to keep before his class these two basic 
concepts. ‘Eternal vigilance’ on the part 
of the teacher is the price of adequate 
learning on the part of the student. It 
cannot be done haphazardly. It can sel- 
dom be done on sudden inspiration. It 
cannot be done except by the very few 
without preparation and study. 





Three-Point Punishment 


is a result of the “Three-Point Punish- 
ment” system. ‘Thus, the sincere regard 
for a verdict determined by trial leads 
to respect for the individual who admin- 
isters the punishment. 

Beginning teachers are confronted by 
the discipline problem when they enter 
their respective schools and many allow 
the decision of the moment to serve as a 
means of correction. Too often that means 
is either the paddle or detainment at re- 
cess or after school hours. 


Others resort to old-fashioned methods 
followed by their own teachers in the 
past because they failed to consider dis- 
cipline as a major issue in teaching until 
they met it face to face in the “field.” 


Some methods exercised by inexpeti- 
enced and even experienced  teach- 
ers are: the use of sarcasm; shaking 
the pupils; detainment at recesses, 
noon, and after school; pulling of hair; 
shoving at doors or into seats; standing on 
the floor; sitting in a dunce chair; wear- 
ing a dunce’s cap; pulling pupil’s ears; 
paddling hands; severe scolding or ridi- 
cule before other pupils; temper outbursts; 


Tt ADAGE, “love, honor and obey,” 
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By Fay C. SAMMONS, 


Carter County School System, 
Leon, Kentucky 


bumping heads together; reducing grades 
already earned; and numerous other un- 
civilized actions that point to a lack of 
understanding, sympathy, and foresight on 
the part of the teacher. 


We argue for modern methods in edu- 
cation. Discipline is a problem which 
must be coped with in the best of schools. 
Doesn't it deserve a few clauses in our im- 
proved system ? 


Another adage which many teachers 
hold to is “punishment as an example.” 
If we are to improve our school system, 
modernize our methods, and lead the boys 
and girls of today into positions of tomor- 
row, we must awaken to the fact that 
their impressions of tomorrow are formed 
today. Their ideas of fairness and sin- 
cerity, their idols in dreams, and their 
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ideas of successful personages are molded 
in the schoolroom. 


We, as teachers, should remember that 
we are still young, and that the youth 
of today, possibly our own pupils, may 
become our guide before we reach the 
end of life’s path. Then why not treat 
them as fellow citizens and make them 
feel that their part as true Americans in 
our great universe is important? Consider 
their opinions and guide them into higher 
channels. Make them feel that their 
teacher is an adviser, a friend, a leader, 
and a third parent. She or he is to be 
“loved, honored, and obeyed.” 


The Three-Point Punishment system is 
set forth as a guide to a modern, fair 
form of punishment. Its results are a 
deep, lasting regard for fair, equal treat- 
ment. It leaves no room for exceptions 
and conquers wrong-doing with persua- 
sion, gentleness, firmness, and reckoning. 
The system is as follows: 


A first offense of any kind is punish- 
able by a heart to heart talk in the pri- 
vacy of the teacher’s office or room. This 
talk will bring out the reason back of 
the fault and make it easy for teachers 
to lead the mind of the pupil, unknow- 
ingly by the use of tact and examples, 
into the path of right without resorting to 
threats. He is glad to confide. 


In the majority of cases, no second of- 
fense of the same kind will occur, but if 
it should, another talk should be accom- 
panied by additional work such as several 
pages of writing in a given time being re- 
quired of the offender. Punishment by 
additional work in school subjects that re- 
quire a lot of mental labor will cause the 
pupil to enter classes with poorly pre- 
pared lessons. Observation leads us to 
believe that the majority of our small 
criminals have a low i.q. Additional train- 
ing in penmanship as punishment will be 
effective and beneficial. 
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Third offenses are seldom; but if they 
should chance, then only should such 
severe punishment as the use of a paddle 
be justified. However, it is not rectifiable 
unless the offense has been of the same 
nature in all three cases. It should serve 
as a last resort. 


The Three-Point system is not confined 
to either large or small schools. It repre- 
sents a general trend toward more humane 
treatment of the boys and girls whose fu- 
ture depends upon us. 


A good teacher who is able to recognize 
her own faults may offset the qualities in 
column one by the more complimentary 
attributes of column two. 


Column I Column II 
1. Sarcasm 1. Kindness 
2. Partiality 2. Fairness 
3. Temper 3. Sympathy 
4. Rashness 4, Reasoning 
5. Carelessness 5. Attention 
6. Negligence 6. Consideration 


“Be sure you're right and then go 
ahead.” 





Teachers Announce 
Southeastern Conference 


HE DEPARTMENT of Classroom Teach-f 
ers of the National Education As) 


sociation announces the first conference} 





in the Southeastern Region. Arrange} 
ments for the conference are being made} 
by Margery Alexander, Southeastern} 
Regional Director, and teacher in thel 
Charlotte, North Carolina, schools. The|) 
meetings will be held at the Miami Bilt) 
more Hotel at Coral Gables, Florida, in}) 
connection with the University of Miami, 
December 28-29, 1941. 
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T HAS long been a matter of com- 

mon knowledge that teachers have 
never been adequately paid for the serv- 
ice they render in proportion to the time 
and money ‘hey have to spend to prepare 
themselves. Movements or plans have 
been suggested from time to time to 
remedy the crying need, but none has been 
adopted that suffices yet, as many teachers 
are being forced for economic reasons to 
leave the profession. Foresighted leaders 
are now more than ever beginning to see 
that something must be done if our edu- 
cational system is to progress as it should. 

It is a well-established fact that when 
any movement that requires public sup- 
port is started, it takes prolonged, per- 
sistent, and unified effort, especially if the 
desired outcome is supported in accord- 
ance with public reception. The people, 
or enough of the people, must be made 
to realize the value of the movement be- 
fore they support it adequately. 

Most every one is familiar with the facts 
relative to the establishment of our free 
public schools and other educational ad- 
vantages that we now enjoy. It took long 
and consistent effort by a few tireless in- 
dividuals that were willing to sacrifice 
their time and talent for the future well 
being of their country. Horace Mann 
worked for eleven years, fifteen hours per 
day, to interest people in public schools. 
Do we have any such servants anywhere 
in the United States today? Be it far from 
me to criticize or find fault with our pres- 
ent educational leaders. They face an 
arduous task. We have come a long way 
—thanks to these leaders, but there is a 
long way to go yet. 

What is the supreme need of our educa- 
tional system if it is to advance as it 
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Let the Public Know the Facts 





By OWEN B. Story, 
Elizaville Consolidated School, 
Elizaville, Kentucky 


should? I think the universal cry would 
be finance. So if this is true, the same old 
question presents itself. Where are we 
going to get it? And how are we going 
to get it? The money is not the big ques- 
tion, but it is arousing public opinion to 
the place where it will demand that the 
money be made available for all the needs. 
According to “Personal Growth Leaflet,” 
No. 58 of the National Education Assoct- 
ation the cost of education is only ten cents 
a day to each person of voting age. Do 
you think the public is aware of this fact? 
Do they know how little is paid for schools 
in comparison with what they spend for 
other things? The Yearbook published by 
the motion picture industry estimates that 
we spend more than $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually in the United States for picture 
shows. 

In my opinion school people and those 
interested are not voicing their opinions as 
vociferously as they should. 

It is not my intention to be dogmatic, 
cocksure, or to find fault, but it occurs 
to me that many of those that are inter- 
ested or should be don’t offer their sup- 
port at the opportune time. They remain 
indifferent until those that are clamoring 
for support cease to be as active as they 
had previously been and thus an oppor- 
tunity to gain some long-coveted goal is 
lost. In other words it seems to me that 
we school people do not have a united 
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front as we should. We are also a kind 
of revivalist, save for a few devoted or 
untiring leaders. We have our hopes re- 
newed and our courage aroused at our 
education association meetings—make 
high resolves, then soon return to our 
usual inactive role as far as demanding— 
what we so sorely deserve and need. We 
have potential leaders if we will only 
stand together and encourage them. We 
can get other leaders that will render ef- 
ficient service, if we will only make a uni- 
fied demand for them. 

Let’s get our cause more before the 
public. In my opinion that is what we 
need; as Dr. Donovan said recently, ““Pub- 
lic support usually comes to that agency 
or institution that presents a united front 
and a reasonable program adequately in- 
terpreted to the public. 

T. O. Hall, President of K. E. A., in a 
letter to the Courier-Journal a short time 
ago stressed the importance of the teacher 
in our defense program, and also stated 
that while billions were being appropri- 
ated for defense there would be no harm 
in our legislative bodies giving some 
thought to our nation’s schools. I believe 
that every one interested in schools feels 
that this was a timely suggestion, but 
nothing will probably come from it if we 
don’t get the public to realize the facts. 

Arthur B. Moehlman says in an article 
in The Nation’s Schools, ‘“The schools 
need a champion, a man who can present 
practically, as well as dramatically, the 
tremendous importance of the schools for 
internal defense against the forces of 
autocracy and of totalitarianism.” 

Come on school people, let’s each do 
our part by helping our present leaders 
to get our cause before the public. Would 
it help us get our program more ade- 
quately before the public if we elected 
the presidents of the educational associ- 
ations for more than one year? 
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A Teacher’s Dream 


ONIGHT I dozed before the fire, 
And watched the fairies gowned in flame, 
Which danced their way into my dream— 
Envisioned in the Future’s name; 
And soon the raptured earth I knew 
Became a world of mist and cloud, 
Where flaming pictures came and went— 
Enveloped in an ember’s shroud. 


I saw a stately House of God, 

Wherein a voice I oft had heard 
Dispensed the Holy Writ to man, 

And every heart within was stirred. 
“I kept ‘him after school today,” 

I softly said, and must have smiled 
To think that God had taken o’er 

My work upon a tiny child. 


And then the picture faded soon, 

But others came to take its place, 
And next I saw within the flames 

A mother’s softly hallowed face. 
“The stubby fingers that I hold, 

And teach to ply a vexing pen, 
Will in the years that lie ahead 

Know tasks of mother of our men.” 


Next rose a classic Senate tall, 
Assembling those who ruled the state, 
And over all presided one 


Who just this morn had slipped in “‘late.” 


“My slowest lad!” I breathed a sigh, 
And marveled that “‘the least of these” 
Should one day hold a nation’s fate, 
And help to guide its destinies. 


And then I heard a motor’s drone, 
Saw silver flash against the sky— 
My “‘tablet-artist’” drawing planes 
Had earned this wings and learned to fly. 
And just before the mists arose 
To claim the Future’s flamed array, 
I heard the tramp of marching feet— 
Tomorrow’s soldiers—boys today! 


With this my dream began to fade, 
The flame-gowned fairies ceased to glow, 
The Future closed her Book of Gold, 
Time’s stream resumed its normal flow; 
And I came back from roads ahead 
To pray that He of Galilee 
Would grant an humbler teacher strength 
To guide aright Mortality! 


ALICE E. KENNELLY 
Covington, Kentucky 
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Out in Front for the N. E. A. 


By R. E. JAGGERS, 


National Education Association 
Director for Kentucky 


ers in the Central Kentucky Education 
Association had become members of the 
National Education Association on Octo- 
ber 1, 1941. At its seventeenth annual 
meeting in Richmond on October 3, 1941, 
the Association voted to affiliate with the 
N. E. A. and selected its delegates. The 
counties of Scott, Jessamine, Madison, 
Fayette, and Boyle have indicated that all 
the teachers will become members. This 
is true, also, of Frankfort, Paris, Rich- 
mond, Lexington, Irvine, Lancaster, and 
Nicholasville, all in the Central District. 


From other parts of the state comes the 
encouraging news that teachers in Sterns, 
South Portsmouth, Beechwood, Owens- 
boro, Bloomfield, Jenkins, Maysville, 
Owenton, Hazard, Harlan, Glasgow, and 
Fort Thomas, have enrolled 100 per cent 
in the N. E. A. Letters from the super- 
intendents in Nelson, McLean, Hardin, 
Campbell, Kenton, and McCreary show 
that these counties have 100 per cent 
membership for 1941-42. Pendleton, 
Adair, and Bullitt had 100 per cent mem- 
berships in 1940-41 and reports that they 
have enrolled for 1941-42 are expected 
daily as well as from many other counties 
and cities. 


The membership fee is $2.00 and with 
it a member receives the Journal of the 
National Education Association. A super- 


Wor THAN 50 per cent of the teach- 
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intendent or principal may, with their con- 
sent, pledge the entire faculty, send the 
names and addresses of the teachers to 
the N. E. A. at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., and the teach- 
ers’ names can be placed on the mailing 
list. The fee can be sent later when it is 
convenient. The enrollment and payment 
of fees may be done in the same manner 
as the K. E. A. enrollments are cared for. 


Do not forget to enroll and be one of 
the 7,500 teachers in Kentucky who will 
be members in 1941-42. 


Headquarters for the Kentucky Delega- 
tion to the 1942 Convention in Denver 
will be in the Brown Palace Hotel. 





Your Test of Success 


If you can keep your head when all the kids 
are losing theirs, 
And blame it on you 
If you can trust yourself when all parents doubt 
you, 
And make no allowance for their doubting 
too; 
If you can teach and not be tired of teaching, 
And go the courage new and bold each day; 


If you can patch and mend and darn and tie 
a sore toe, 
And never breathe a word about your woe; 
If you can live and love and work amid what 
seems to be a failure; 
If you can actually smile at them when you 
would rather slap ‘em, 
And worry with them through sleepless 
nights and days, 
Until you’ve sent them all rejoicing on life’s 
way. 
You are a teacher grand, far from disaster; 
And imitating day by day the Great Teacher 
—The Master. 
C. B. Morgan. 
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Professional Training of Youth 
Is Given Utmost Attention 
In Switzerland 


By E. JUCKER 


wes the rule of the ancient guilds came 
to an end in Switzerland, and when 
freedom of trade and commerce was intro- 
duced as an aftermath of the French Revo- 
lution, some farsighted Swiss statesmen 
and educators realized at once that the 
overthrow of the old order had not only 
brought advantages. in its train, but also 
certain dangers. Pestalozzi, the pioneer 
Swiss educator, and his disciples—among 
whom especially the Bernes philanthropist 
Emanuel de Fellenberg—declared em- 
phatically that trade and industry could 
only prosper if all the young people were 
brought up systematically to work ef- 
ficiently and to enjoy work as such. Fel- 
lenberg demanded over a hundred years 
ago that young people be given profes- 
sional training and that the state should 
establish consulting centers for them and 
their parents. 

The demands of Pestalozzi and Fellen- 
berg were supported by the Swiss Society 
for the Promotion of Social Welfare, and 
for half a century they were sponsored on 
a purely private basis by certain trade as- 
sociations, private firms and societies. 
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WORLD 
EDUCATION 


Towards the end of the 19th century this 
private initiative began to receive the sup- 
port of certain Cantons, until Federal 
legislation was introduced to form the 
foundation of the laws that govern the 
system of apprenticeship today. 

In 1930 a Federal law was introduced 
to regulate professional training for trade, 
industry, and commerce. It is still in force 
today and pays tribute to the efforts made 
in this direction for over a century by the 
Swiss commercial enterprises. This law 
provides rising professional generations 
with an extensive and methodical train- 
ing, and trade, industry and commerce 
with large numbers of skilled workers 
capable of doing that high class work 
which is necessary to compete in the 
world’s market. 

About 200 professional consulting cen- 
ters advise young people about to leave 
school as to the profession they ought to 
select; this after a careful study of their 
abilities and ambitions. Although the in- 
fluence of these vocational guidance cen- 
ters is quite imperceptible to the indi- 
vidual young person it has a very marked 
effect on a well-balanced distribution of 
labor among the various trades and indus- 
tries. It is for this reason that these cen- 
ters maintain very close collaboration with 
the official labor exchanges. They place 
more than half of the available number 
of apprentices, and are thus in a position 
to improve apprenticeship conditions and 
to eliminate unsuitable masters. By means 
of numerous and richly endowed scholar- 
ships children of poor parents have an op- 
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portunity to serve excellent apprentice- 
ships. 

Professional training is given the great- 
est possible attention throughout Switzer- 
land. In most of the male professions an 
apprenticeship lasts from 3-4 years; girls 
are trained in the course of 2-3 years. In 
the agricultural field professional train- 
ing lasting from 1-2 years has just been in- 
troduced, for the time being under pri- 
vate sponsors. 


Each apprentice strives to attain a cer- 
tain standard of efficiency set by official 
regulations and he is anxious to success- 
fully pass the final examination. This 
test is quite severe and both apprentices 
and masters are obliged to work hard in 
order not to fail. Those who have 
passed the examination are given a Fed- 
eral Certificate. 

Capable workers, especially those who 
aim for advancement or independence, 
pass a masters’ test after a few years of 
practical work. Gradually only masters 
who have passed this examination and are 
thus authorized to use this title will obtain 
permission to train apprentices. 

The special courses for apprentices are 
compulsory. The well-organized profes- 
sional schools, directed by excellent teach- 
ers, are the pride of Switzerland. They 
train the future worker and employee in 
the indispensable theoretical knowledge 
of draftsmanship and mathematics, special 
professional knowledge and organization. 
They also teach them the essential ele- 
ments of political life. In the larger 
towns and industrial regions there are 
special buildings for this purpose. 


Workshops, trade museums and exhibi- 
tions serve to supplement the practical 
training and to apply theoretical knowl- 
edge gained in the schools to practical 
work. For agricultural training special 
schools with model farms were established 
decades ago in all parts of the country. 
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Special professional schools have also 
been provided for the rising commercial 
generations. Expenses for all these train- 
ing centers are borne by the communities 
and the cantons; they are also subsidized 
by the Confederation. 


For the training of technicians and 
scientists Switzerland has provided a large 
number of colleges, seven universities and 
a Federal Institute of Technology. 


The effects of this systematic profes- 
sional training are making themselves felt 
everywhere. Manual work is no longer 
looked down upon. Most young people 
are again proud to learn some handicraft 
and to become accomplished in their 
chosen vocation. Work and professional 
achievement are considered a fine duty 
towards the nation. 


Provisions have also been made for the 
leisure hours of boy and girl apprentices. 
Thus the “Pro Juventute” foundation 
whose object is the welfare of Swiss youth, 
has in the course of 20 years opened a 
large number of workshops and libraries 
where these young people may spend 
their leisure hours. It has also introduced 
competitions for work done in spare time. 


The harmonious collaboration between 
Federal, Cantonal and Communal authori- 
ties on the one hand, and professional as- 
sociations, juvenile groups and welfare in- 
stitutions on the other have made it possi- 
ble for Switzerland to build up a pro- 
fessional training system which will have 
a decisive influence on the nation’s moral 
and economic welfare for many years to 
come. On behalf of the Government this 
work is directed by the Federal Office for 
Industry, Trade and Work. The private 
organizations which include professional 
associations, welfare institutions, firms 
and schools, have been united under the 
patronage of the Swiss Association of 
Consulting Centers for Professional Train- 
ing and Apprentices’ Welfare. 
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A Tentative Outline for a Unit of Study 
On the Tennessee Valley Authority 


I. FOREWORD 


TIMELINESS of a study of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is readily 
apparent to those who recognize the in- 
creasing demands for governmental par- 
ticipation in economic and social life. In 
cognizance of these demands, we may re- 
gard the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
pethaps one of the largest social experi- 
ments ever undertaken. A study of its 
integrated program, therefore, needs no 
further justification. In view of these 
facts, this outline of a unit of study on 
the TVA is presented to serve as the 
basis of a project for teachers in any 
school in the lower Tennessee Valley in 
which they might teach. 


The agricultural aspects of the TVA 
have been particularly emphasized in this 
outline since this section is predominantly 
agricultural, being especially noted for 
the production of dark-fired tobacco, 
dairying and the raising of small fruits. 
However, many general aspects of the 
suggested materials and activities may be 


applicable to a less specialized study of 
the TVA. 


In the making of this tentative outline 
consideration has been given to (1) the 
background of the children and the teach- 
ers, (2) to their future needs, so far as 
can be anticipated, and (3) to teaching 
materials that are, and will be, available 
in the TVA area of Western Kentucky 
and West Tennessee. 


These suggestions for an outline of a 
unit of study on the TVA are the out- 
growth of an analysis of materials com- 
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piled by student teachers in the Training 
School of Murray State Teachers College. 
As a result of this investigation much 
available material is now in the files of 
the Social Studies department of this insti- 
tution. Emphasis must be placed on the 
fact that this outline of a unit is merely 
tentative, and should undergo constant 
change and improvement each semester. 


II. GENERAL OUTLINE: 


A. Background of Study 
. History of Settlement of Valley 
. History of Jackson Purchase Area 
. People of the Valley 
. Resources of Valley and Jackson Pur- 
chase Area in Particular 
a. Land 
b. Minerals 
c. Forests 


ray 


mm WwW do 


B. Creation of Tennessee Valley Authority 
1. Early Use of Valley Power—Wilson 
Dam 
a. Private Projects 
b. Norris’s Activities 
2. Congressional Acts 
a. 1933 
b. 1935 
c. Other Legislation 
3. ““Purpos? of TVA” 
C. Preparation for TVA 
1. Surveys 
a. Photographs of entire area 
b. Geological basis 
c. Human interests 
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2. Co-ordination of Government Agencies 


. Long Time Planning 


1. Flood Control 

2. Electricity 
a. Lilienthal’s five-point program 
b. Rates 


3. Erosion Control 


H. Problems Arising 


1. Philosophy of Individualism 
2. Private versus public utilities 
3. Biological readjustment 

a. Aquatic life 

b. Wild game 
4. Population readjustment 


nih hee Ill. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 
b. Reforestation 
4. Fertilizers 1. Maps of the Valley and specific areas. 
5. Wild Life 2. Collection of and singing of old ballads. 
: a tts - (The Jackson Purchase area has several 
6. Possibilities for Munitions original ones.) 
. Wide Program 3. Visit to Ancient Buried City to see arch- 
1. Stimulati . Ine to TVA eological methods and artifacts. 
; ee ee 4. Collection of historical material illustrat- 
a. Publicity Department of TVA ing customs of people 
3 oi rae wt 5. Picture collections of various subjects. 
3, Select; - Ww “3 : 6. Exhibit of Valley pottery, especially 
: ns “uaees Henry, Calloway, and Graves Counties’ 
4. Health Program products. 
a. Health and employee medical serv- 7. Exhibit of home industries by College 
b in — di 1 Art Department or others. 
; f ee ee 8. Visit to County Health Unit to see co- 
5. Sa ety Program operation with TVA. 
6. Experimentation in Development of 9. Showing films which picture to us our 
Community Centers problems, such as tuberculosis, and soil 
a. Housing cea erosion, in our section. 
b. Other community facilities 10. Co-operate with 4H and Future Farmers 
7. Education and Recreation Program of America Clubs in securing illustrative 
8. Experimentation in Development of materials, and in activities. 
Natural Resources and New Indus- 11. Trips to Gilbertsville. 
_ 12. Visit a fish hatchery, or game preserve. 
a. Agricultural Industries Probably a trip to Reelfoot Lake. 
fy Eeeeay Page 13. Recalling personal experiences during 
F. Social Planning flood of 1937. 
1. City of Norris 14. A trip to TVA schools in this area. 
2. Beautifying of Landscapes 15. . of TVA Library on Murray 
3. Recommendations for Roads, Bridges, gen ge 
Town Sites. etc. 16. Interviews with Kentucky Dam Staff in 
4, Education in Use of Electricity Murray. Perhaps a talk by some member. 
1. Dams Built STUDENTS SHOULD GAIN: 
2. Navigation of Rivers 1. The similarities and differences between 
3. Power in Use the Tennessee Valley and other regions 
a. Cities taking advantage and the reasons for these characteristics. 
b. Power rates 2. Necessity of planning to make any un- 
c. Private corporations dertaking succeed. 
4. Reforestation (Continued on page 47) 
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The High School Athletic Association 


In the Education Program 


_ FACT that forty-six states, all ex- 
cept Delaware and Maryland, have 
regularly organized state athletic associ- 
ations may not be ipso facto proof of their 
value, but it indicates conclusively that 
the schools of the nation are presenting 
a united front in sports direction policies. 


While Kentucky is the baby member of 
the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, her own As- 
sociation is now twenty-four years old. 
This association, like those of many other 
states, grew out of the abuses and evils 
of athletics under outside influence and 
control. To combat these evils and to 
bring interscholastic activities under con- 
trol and supervision of school authorities 
the Central Kentucky Athletic Associ- 
ation was formed in 1914 and three years 
later this was expanded into what is now 
The Kentucky High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 


W. F. O'Donnell writing of the history 
of the K.H.S. A. A. in the Kentucky 
Athlete said, ‘Although the secretary in 
his first letter declared that the high 
schools had long felt the need of the in- 
fluence of such an association, only eight 
schools were sufficiently interested to 
join it. Enthusiasm for the Association 
was still lacking in the second year of its 
life when only twenty-one schools paid 
their dues of $1.50. The secretary com- 
plained in January, 1919, that the Asso- 
ciation was ‘not making a bit of progress’ 
and that ‘no new members and only five 
or six of the old members have paid their 
dues this year. I am going to try them 
again in a few days.’ Later he wrote, 
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President, K.H.S.A.A. 


‘The printing bill is something fierce— 
about $30.00—for the welfare of the As- 
sociation we ought to have twenty-five or 
thirty members.’ ” 


Now, twenty years later, the Associa- 
tion has more than 500 members and 
completely controls interscholastic ath- 
letics in the commonwealth. 


Perhaps the slow growth of the Asso- 
ciation in its early years may be explained 
by the fact that school men are, by nature 
and training, conservative and individual- 
istic. They will not be herded nor 
stampeded and they want to be sure they 
are right before moving too fast, but in 
this new organization was found a pro- 
gram that appealed to all who had a 
vision of the opportunities afforded 
through organized athletics. As indi- 
viduals they were as helpless as a refugee 
in a blitzkrieg; with a state-wide organi- 
zation supporting them, principals had no 
hesitation in accepting full responsibility 
for the athletic program. It is to their 
credit that they have succeeded beyond 
their fondest expectations. Today inter- 
scholastic athletic contests are marked by 
excellent sportsmanship, clean, hard play, 
a spirit of friendly rivalry, and the gen- 
eral observance of eligibility rules and 
contract obligations. 
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Athletic activities are usually considered 
as promotional or directional, between 
which there is a marked difference. Pro- 
motion is based primarily on returns to 
the promoter. Direction is concerned 
primarily with benefits to all participants 
and to the spreading of these benefits to 
constantly increasing numbers. It is largely 
the directional activities that the K. H. S. 
A. A. devotes its energies. 


Neither space nor time permits a full 
resume of the Association’s program. It 
it possible to enumerate only a few activi- 
ties that have grown out of the teamwork 
of our organization. During the past few 
years the Association has— 


1. Eliminated girls basketball as an inter- 
scholastic sport. 


2. Adopted the eight semester rule and the 
20-year age limit. 

3. Established the delegate assembly and in- 
creased membership on the Board of Con- 
trol to give wider representation. 


4. Established and put into force a state- 
wide program of athletic insurance which 
is proving popular and practicable. 


5. Set up an officials department with regis- 
tration, a system of clinics, rules interpre- 
tation meetings, and training program. 


6. Edited and published The Kentucky Ath- 
lete, the official organ devoted to the 
high school program. 


7. Revived interest in and sponsored meets 
in track, golf, tennis, and baseball. 


8. Secured membership in the National Fed- 
eration, adopted Federation Rules for 
football and basketball and supplied 
Federation publications to all schools 
and officials. 


9. Took over the state basketball tourna- 
ment, put it on a business basis and made 
it finance the entire program for all ath- 
letes. (Net profit for past four years, 
approximately $25,000.) 


10. Placed the entire program of the Asso- 
ciation on a business basis comparable 
to that of other states employing full 
time executives. 
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This ten-point program has been car- 
ried out at an administrative expense of 
approximately $3,000 per year, where 
other states with similar programs ex- 
pend $5,000 to $8,000 annually for sala- 
ries and secretarial help. 

Principals, athletic directors, coaches, 
and officials should keep in mind that ‘the 
K. H. S. A. A. is the agent of Kentucky’s 
high schools. It is devoted to the inter- 
ests of the high school boys and girls and 
promotes those interests through provid- 
ing the means for united effort, so es- 
sential in any field of endeavor. Your 
association is an athletic direction agency 
primarily concerned with proper controls 
and strict regulation of athletic activities. 
Because of this, it is sometimes necessary 
to advocate limits and impose regulations 
that are not popular with those who do 
not understand the underlying principles 
of high school athletics—those who cen- 
ter attention on the exceptional performer 
and the all-star contest. 

The Association hopes to keep inter- 
scholastic activities under the direct con- 
trol of the schools; to aid in the further 
development of health, physical develop- 
ment, wholesome recreation, and good 
sportsmanship. National, state, and local 
defense demands this much of sports di- 
rection agencies. 

The welfare of interscholastic activities 
demands a united front in this program; 
the K. H. S. A. A. provides this oppor- 
tunity for unity, and the support and co- 
operation of those who administer ath- 
letics in the various schools will determine 
the extent to which their association is 
effective. 





K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 15-18, 1942 
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Unto the Last a Teacher 


NCE upon a time, Howard V. O’Brien, 

who writes for the Chicago Daily 
News, remarked that one trouble with 
teachers is that no one talks back to them. 
There is much truth in what Mr. O’Brien 
says, ‘Men in other walks of life are con- 
stantly criticized by customers and com- 
petitors. Teachers spend days talking to 
listeners either incapable, or forbidden to 
criticize.” 

Such criticism is healthy and teachers 
may expect more of it. However, laymen 
are not the only people who criticize 
teachers. Probably the most trenchant 
criticism of teachers comes from teachers 
themselves. Dr. William Allan Neilson 
once said that a large proportion of col- 
lege teachers are ‘‘timid and unimaginative 
persons to whom a moderate comfort, a 
moderate competence, and a moderate 
security are the reward for a moderate 
amount of moderately conscientious 
drudgery.” 

Certainly, teaching is not an easy pro- 
fession. For example consider what the 
teachers in the rural schools of Great 
Britain are called upon to do. They make 
wills for local people, help choose wall 
paper and curtains, attend and advise the 
parish council meetings, help women 
farmers, coach policemen for exami- 
nations, fill out income tax forms for the 
community, serve on the women’s insti- 
tute committee, play the organ in church 
and at concerts when the organist is ill, 
organize outdoor sports, call to see all 
the new babies, visit the sick and aged, 
and cut the old people’s hair! 

Even in ancient days teaching was not 
an easy task. More than four hundred 
years ago Erasmus wrote, “I admit that 
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your- vocation is laborious, but I utterly 
deny that it is tragic or deplorable, as 
you call it. In the opinion of some it is 
an humble task, but in fact it is the 
noblest of occupations.” 

The standards which teachers are te- 
quired to maintain are continually rising. 
In what other profession are so many 
members spending their savings and spare 
time to improve themselves professionally 
by traveling, attending summer school, 
and taking post graduate courses? 

When public criticisms fly thick and 
fast, teachers like to recall Herbert 
Hoover’s sympathetic words. Said Mr. 
Hoover: 

How seldom does a teacher figure in a sen- 
sational ‘headline in a newspaper! It is truly 
remarkable, I think, that so vast an army of 
people—approximately eight hundred thou- 
sand, so uniformly meets its obligations, so ef- 
fectively does its job, so decently behaves it- 
self, as to be almost utterly inconspicuous in a 
sensation-loving country. It implies a wealth 
of character, of tact, of patience, of quiet com- 
petence, to achieve such a record. 

Many critics of the teachers wonder 
why teachers enter the teaching profes- 
sion. These critics point out that com- 
pared with business, law, and medicine 
the teaching profession has few and 
meager prizes. They also point out that 
the social position occupied by the teach- 
ers is respectable but not highly dis- 
tinguished and of course many a business 
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man looks upon teachers as unambitious 
because they have entered a profession 
where, by accepted standards they can 
never attain more than a modest financial 
success. Often the teacher is reminded of 
the maxim, “If you are so smart 
why aren’t you rich?” 


Because of the large number of women 
teaching school and especially the large 
number of young girls the teaching pro- 
fession has sometimes been called a mob 
of mobile maidens meditating matrimony. 
It is the judgment of the writer that these 
girls do a remarkably good job consider- 
ing the cost of their training and meager- 
ness Of their salaries. It is also greatly 
to the credit of these young women that 
they do get married. What else would 
we want them to do? Surely we could not 
expect all of them to teach a lifetime. 
Furthermore, the presence in hundreds of 
thousands of American homes of young 
mothers who were formerly school teach- 
ers has had a decidedly wholesome in- 
fluence upon American schools. 


Teaching has its ups and downs but to 
those who have chosen it for their pro- 
fession it is more than a profession it 
isa passion. The statement of William 
Lyon Phelps relative to this matter is a 
classic: “I do not know that I could make 
entirely clear to an outsider the pleasure 
Ihave in teaching. I had rather earn my 
living by teaching than in any other way.” 


Teaching is a difficult profession but 
there is no career quite so rewarding. 
The Oxford professor of mathematics 
who wrote Alice in Wonderland described 
a croquet game in which the wickets were 
forever moving, in which the ball never 
tan in the direction to which it was aimed, 
and in which the mallet never struck the 
ball in the place of contact where it was 
intended. Nothing stayed put. This is 
peculiarly true in the teaching profession. 
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Notwithstanding most teachers would 
say, with apologies to William Cowper, 


And should my future lot be cast 
To grant a wish of ages past 
I'd hope to be unto the last, 


A teacher. 
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ComMpANY—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
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THE ECONOMY COMPANY—C. E. Hauer 
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(Continued on page 43) 
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My Country °Tis of Thee 


OT so long ago one Sunday afternoon 

a Kentucky school teacher visited a 
United States Army Camp. This teacher 
saw numerous buildings some new and 
some old, tanks, trucks, and many soldiers. 
In front of one of the buildings a band 
concert was in progress. Later in the 
afternoon our American flag was lowered, 
and “The Star Spangled Banner’ was 
played by the band. There were hundreds 
of people there but not a sound could be 
heard. Any other American who could 
have been there would have thrilled as 
this teacher did to the stirring notes of the 
National Anthem, and the sight of the 
red, white, and blue waving in the breeze 
as it was taken down. 


If we teachers could take the school 
children of Kentucky to such a scene it 
would take little.other teaching to arouse 
in every child a feeling of pride, love, and 
loyalty to his country. We can’t all make 
such a trip, but we can awaken in the 
school children with whom we come in 
contact a delight in being an American 
and a desire to be a better one. 


How shall we rouse the spark that will 
awaken this love of country is the question 
in which we are all interested. Every 
schoolroom should have an American 
flag, properly displayed. The pledge 
should be repeated daily. These things 
almost all of us do. There are other ways 
to teach the Kentucky child to be a good 
citizen. The teaching of good health is 
one of the ways that we know will help. 
Stress should be put on properly balanced 
diet, and teacher and pupil should work 
together in actually planning well- 
balanced meals. Many more of these 
ideas would go home to parents if chil- 
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dren were sufficiently interested. Taking 
the proper care of their bodies should be- 
come a habit that would be hard to break. 


We cannot expect good results when we 
spend thirty minutes talking with the 
children about good citizenship, and find 
that as soon as the recess bell rings good 
citizenship practice in the cloak-room, in 
the corridors, and on the playground is 
neglected. The child must be led to see 
for himself that he is a citizen zow and 
does not have to wait until he becomes 
old enough to vote. His school is his 
work now. That work is his part for his 
country, and if he wishes to be a good 
citizen he must do that work well. 


This is a good year to teach citizenship. 
Let us as teachers of American Youth 
take advantage of it and do our part in 
making good Americans. As teachers be 
proud of our country and show it! When 
we sing, 


“My country! ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From ev'ry mountain side 
Let freedom ring— 


let us sing it with a will and let it ring 
right into the hearts of every American 
child. 
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Book Reviews 


TEACHER TEAMWORK WITH A 
PROBLEM PUBLIC, by C. R. Van Nice. 
School Activities Publishing Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Here is a book that provides a highly help- 
ful short cut for teachers, to what is common- 
ly left for them to learn only through long 
experience. 


Because of its concise form and highly read- 
able, epigramatic style, it is particularly recom- 
mended for reading and study by educators as 
a basis for more effective group discussions. 


FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS, A Text for 
Consumer and Producer, by Lloyd L. Jones, 
Herbert A. Tonne, and Ray G. Price. The 
Gregg Publishing Company—August, 1941. 
(562 pages). List Price, $1.80. 


A book of the personal—economics type— 
covers the practical phases of economics and 
business as they affect the life of an individual. 
Substantial emphasis is placed on the social 
aspects of the American system of business. 
The authors give an unbiased appraisal of the 
American system under free economy and the 
consumer’s position in that economy. This 
middle-of-the-road treatment recognizes all 
producers as consumers and all consumers as 
present or potential producers. Such a study 
of both points of view tends to bring them 
closer together. The vocabulary and content 
are well-suited to the senior high school level. 


The book contains a wealth of business and 
consumer projects, and a correlated workbook 
is available. 


ANNUAL HANDBOOK, 1941, TERMS 
OF ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGES OF 
THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD. Neilson, William Allan, Edi- 
tor. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1941. 171 pages. 
$1.20. 


Terms of admission of the forty-three mem- 
ber colleges of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and pertinent information regarding 
transition from school to college for applicants, 
teachers, school officers, and parents. 
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New Books 


GINN & COMPANY 
My English—Book 3 and 4. 
Life in Modern America. 
English Patterns. 
GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Functions of Business 
WoriLD Book COMPANY 
Let’s Make a Home 
A. S. BARNES & Co. 
Physical Education in the Secondary Schools. 
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THE MCCORMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 


RAND MCNALLY & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. NysTRoM & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 
2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, Ky. 


SILVER-BURDETT CO.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort, Ky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WoRLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. (Central Ken- 
tucky). 


Wor.tp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Counties Superintendents 
Boyp A. H. Turman 
BULLITT. Wm. H. McFarland 
CARTER Heman McGuire 
CHRISTIAN N. T. Hooks 
ELLIOTT J. L. Crisp 
GREEN Nona _ Burress 
ET W. Tong West 
LARUE Ada Lee Graham 
a Thomas W. Rowland 
MAGOFFIN D. J. Carty 
MARTIN J. M. Johnson 
MASON Emory G. Rogers 
MENIFEE Shelby Kash 
MORGAN Ova O. Haney 
NELSON.... R. D. Sparrow 
PIKE ......C, H. Farley 
SPENCER Hubert Hume 





Independent Districts 
AUGUSTA 


Garret R. Harrod 





BARBOURVILLE 


W. M. Wilson 





BELLEVUE 


W. H. Marshall 





CAMPBELLSVILLE 





COLD SPRINGS.............--- 


John A. Jones 


....W. Dwight Sporing 
























































COLUMBIA Thomas C. Little 
ELIZABETHTOWN H. C. Taylor 
FRANKFORT C. D. Redding 
GREENSBURG J. H. Sanders 
JACKSON Geo. E. Cain 
LEBANON Joe H. Parker 
LEBANON JCT C. E. Burkhead 
LEITCHFIELD Allen Puterbaugh 
LONDON H. V. McClure 
MAYSVILLE Louis H. C. Laukhuf 
NICHOLASVILLE Hattie C. Warner 
PARIS. Lee Kirkpatrick 
PRINCETON Everett Howton 
SHARPSBURG J. B. Cunningham 
SHELBYVILLE Mrs. Willie Ray 
SPRINGFIELD Bennett R. Lewis 
UPTON E. E. McMullin 
VANCEBURG .O. L. Mulliken 
WV ALTIAMISTOWN 6a. 2ccc-nscnccecco-0ee H. T. Matthews 


Louisville Schools Principal 
THEODORE AHRENS TRADE..........-- Ethel Lovell 
J. M. ATHERTON HiGuH............ Emma Woerner 





Anne Grunder 
Mattie Willett 
Robert Turner 


J. B. ATKINSON 
CEDAR STREET. 
HENRY CLAY. 

















ENGELHARD Mary E. McClure 
NICHOLAS FINZER Bessie T. Meyer 
BENJ. FRANKLIN..........-.-+----- Louise Robertson 
NANNIE LEE FRAYSER.........-.- Elma Kohnhorst 
Cuas. D. JACOBS Jewel Drewry 
LONGFELLOW............-.+- Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
Jas. RussELL LOWELL.............--- Ada G. Bache 


MARGARET MERKER........ Lucille Deboe Smith 














MONSARRAT Roman T. Brom 
GEORGE W. MorRIs............-- Ida Von Donhoff 
J. B. McFERRAN Elise Weibel 
PORTLAND Nell Warden 
HirAM ROBERTS Lucille Deboe Smith 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT.......... Blanche Lindley 
RUBEL AVENUE Bessie T. Meyer 





SALISBURY. Robert Turner 
ELLEN C. SEMPLE.........-.0-.---- Minnie L. Burks 
SHAWNEE HIGH Robert Clem 
IsAAC SHELBY Julia Steinberg 
SOUTHERN JR. HIGH......Fannie H. Lowenstein 
GEO. TINGLEY. Julia Steinberg 























GEO. WASHINGTON............---- Louise Robertson 
Schools and Colleges Principal 
BEECHWOOD GRADED AND HIGH, 

Fr. MITCHELL W. R. Davis 
BELMONT SCHOOL, 

HOPKINSVILLE Mary V. Walker 
HIKES GRADED SCHOOL, 

BUECHEL Mary K. Pulliam 
ONEIDA INSTITUTE...........- Dr. Saul Hounchell 
VIRGINIA ST. SCHOOL, 

HOPKINSVILLE Lottie McDaniel 
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Augusta. 


Beechwood Graded and High, Ft. Mitchell. 
Belmont School, Hopkinsville. 
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Hikes Graded School, Buechel. 
Virginia St. School, Hopkinsville. 
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K. K. A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST -- NOVEMBER 1941 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
tricts and the State Association for 1941-42 have been received for the 
e@ following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press ) 
with the November Journal. Because of lack of space the Pledges listed in 
the October issue are not repeated. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Grand Rivers Murray Princeton 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Hancock Uniontown 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Butler Muhlenberg Guthrie 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bullitt Grayson Greenburg Lebanon Jct. Upton 
Lebanon 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Oldham Trimble Eminence 

Schools 

LOUISVILLE: 
Eastern Jr. High Chas. D. Jacob Geo. W. Morris Shawnee Elementary 
Victor H. Engelhard duPont Manual J. B. McFerran Southern Jr. High 
Nicholas Finzer John Marshall Parkland Jr. High Geo. Washington 
Heywood Margaret Merker Portland 
Mary D. Hill Monsarrat Hiram Roberts 

NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Boone Owen 

UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Bell Knox Artemus Gatliff London 


Schools and Colleges 
Union College, Barbourville. 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Wayne 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Lee 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Fayette Berea Danville Versailles 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Johnson Lawrence Lewis Pikeville Prestonsburg 


Schools and Colleges 
Pikeville College 


November, Nineteen Forty-one 
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National Council of Teachers of English 
Will Meet in Atlanta 


HE THIRTY-FIRST annual meeting of 

the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
November 20-22, with headquarters at 
the Biltmore Hotel. The convention 
theme, “Our Defense of American Tradi- 
tions” will be developed and discussed in 
many ways by teachers and authors of 
note. Among the men and women of 
national reputation on the program you 
will find: 

Dr. Robert C. Pooley, President of the 
Council from University of Wisconsin 

Dr. Howard Mumford Jones of Har- 
vard University 

Dr. Walter F. Barnes, New York Uni- 
versity 

Dr. Harold Anderson, University of 
Chicago : 

Dr. Frederick Koch, University of 
North Carolina 

Mr. Herbert C. Agar, Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Miss Stella Center, New York Uni- 
versity 

Dr. Dora V. Smith, University of 

Minnesota 

Dr. Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse Uni- 
versity and many others. 

Attendance of the Council meetings has 
become increasingly popular with Ken- 
tucky teachers in recent years and since the 


South rarely has the privilege of the 
gathering it is particularly important for 
teachers in the state to make plans to be 
present. 

Local features with a Georgia flavor 
include the slogan “Come with the 





Wind,” intriguing mention of “the hills 
of Habersham” immortalized by Sidney 
Lanier, two relatives of Joel Chandler 
Harris of Uncle Remus fame and a 
whimsical half promise that discerning 
visitors may catch a glimpse of “Br'er 
Rabbit” somewhere on the road to At 
lanta. 

Make your reservations early. Check 
your particular desires on the complete 
program in the October issue of The 
English Journal and be assured that the 
meeting will bring you inspiration, pro- 
fessional growth and worthwhile recrea- 
tion. 


Up among the maples 
I hear the south winds blow 
Like bands of gypsies singing, 
So low. 


The leaves are dusky dancers 
In scarlet all aglow, 
Who whip their skirts across the sky, 
Then. go. 
Cray ELuis TANDy. 








LIBRARY BOOKS. 


T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 





VINSON SCHOOL EXCHANGE 


School Furniture—Folding Chairs—Lockers—Window Shades 
Science and Home Economics Equipment 
Catalogue and Prices Upon Request 
Republic Bidg. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





Louisville, Ky. 
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; by developing our resources. 
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at the Tennessee Valley,” Journal of the Ten- 
» Pfo- nessee Academy of Science, July, 1938, 
‘ecrea- Nashville, Tennessee. 
3. Glover, Katherine, America Begins 
Again, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
4. Keun, Odette, A Foreigner Looks at the 
TVA, New York: Longmans, Green, 
1937. 
5. Lilienthal, D. E., “TWA and the Widen- 
ing of Economic Opportunity,” Address Will you, too, 
made at Columbia University, New York hear this 
City, January 15, 1940. rng Message | 
a : ; when “bad luck 
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9. “TVA By-Products,” Reader's Digest, | Name 
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10. Whitman, Willson, God’s Valley, New 
York: Viking Press, 1939. Lom Sno scent wit ead 
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How you can get a $100 loan 
at a total cost of $9.08 


OULD a cash loan help you this month? You can 

get a Household loan to tide yourself over at rea- 
sonable cost. Suppose you borrow $100. The charges on 
a $100 loan repaid in six monthly installments of $18.18 
each come to only $9.08. Or, if you wish smaller pay- 
ments, you may repay in twelve installments of $9.77 
each. 

Borrow on your note 


You may apply for any amount shown in the table. You 
need no endorsers or guarantors because you borrow 
on your simple promise to repay. We do not question 
friends or school authorities about your credit. You get 
your loan simrly and privately. Please apply for your 
loan at the nearest Household Finance office. Or send 
the coupon for full information about borrowing by mail. 

To help families stretch their dollars Household pub- 
lishes a series of practical booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship. Leading schools and 
colleges use these publications in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
6 12 15 18 
payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
5) 9.09 4.88 
75 13.63 7.33 $ 6.07 $ 5.24 
100 18.18 9.77 8.10 6.99 
125 22.72 12.21 10.12 8.73 
150 27.26 14.65 12.14 10.48 
200 36.35 19.54 16.19 13.97 
250 45.44 24.42 20.24 17.47 
300 $4.53 { 29.31 24.29 20.96 

















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 24% per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chyporition, Incorporated — 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LouISVILLE, Ky., Fourth Floor, Starks Building 
hone: Jackson 4291 

CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. 
3rd FI., 3rd & Main Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Phone: 3-3137 Phone: Main 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corp. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HovusEHOLD FINANCE CorRPORATION, Incorporated KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


NGmMe..ccccsccccscccccscccccccccccssscssesecssvcsescvcseecs 
AdGreSS . oc coccccsccccccccccccvesccscccccsccsecccesccccccces 
CHY. .ccccccccceccccccccccccccccsecs SUMO. ww ccccccccccescccs 
Amount I wish to borrow $.......-+0eeeeeees Oc staweene Months 
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Why Don’t Kentucky 
Schools Use Music ? 


(Continued from page 18) 


room, was expected to turn out a band, 
The time children spend in music period 
should at least be as free from outside 
interruption as that they spend in English, 
geometry, or history. Perhaps more so, 
since the music period often occurs less 
frequently. I am not worried about 
whether music is called curricular or extra- 
curricular; an extra-curricular activity, ac- 
tively and adequately supported might be 
better than a curricular activity merely tol- 
erated. Unfortunately it is too often both 
grudgingly accepted and extra-curricular. 
Or it is endured merely for the sake of 
the show that it can put on. 

We could pat ourselves on the back 
and say that music is a great thing and 
we are making really splendid progress. 
But we're not, and we have got to see 
that we're not. Self-congratulation here 
cannot be a result of self-examination. 

All of the foregoing may seem to lay 
the writer open to the charge that he 
wants music to supplant all other subjects 
in importance. He doesn’t. He knows 
music is one of many. But that phrase 
implies something of equality. He also 
knows what tone and lift the proper use 
of music can give to a single grade and 
to a whole system. He thinks more music 
would help Kentucky education. 





He had not advanced one step—not 
one. The same dreams, the same long- 
ings, the same aspirations, the same inde- 
cisions. A thousand things had been 
planned, and none completed. . . . From 
that hour forth he resolved that he would 
no longer veer with every shifting wind 
of circumstance—no longer be a child's 
plaything in the hands of Fate, which we 
ourselves do make or mar. 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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The Schools We Want 


By H. CLAUDE HArDy, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
White Plains, New York 


We want our children brave and true 
We want them honest, grateful, too; 
Appreciative of fatherland 

We want them all a faithful band. 


We want our schools to recognize 
The worth of every child; ’tis wise. 
“That is the American way 

To make the country strong,’ 


” we Say. 
We want a plan of education 

That fits the youth of the nation 

To serve the common good of all— 
Of Our Democracy, withal. 


We want a brotherhood approach; 
A tolerance without reproach; 

A broad and Christian point of view, 
A fellowship sublime and true. 


We want our youth eager to work, 

For real nobility doesn’t shirk. 

All tasks that should be done, in truth, 
Are worthy toil and just, forsooth. 


We want a union undivided. 

A patriotic urge provided 

In all the schools of our country 
Will help preserve our liberty. 





PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN COSTA RICA 


yr regarding the present state of pub- 
lic education in Costa Rica has just 
been released by the Minister of Public 
Education, Luis Demetrio Tinoco Castro. 


Of the 620,000 inhabitants of the coun- 
try, 75,000 attend school. This means 
that in any given year twelve per cent 
of the population take advantage of the 
educational facilties of the country. A 
study, however, of the distribution of 
these students indicates that comparatively 
few continue their education long enough 
to do more than learn to read and write. 
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Bennett School, 
Mattoon, Illinois 
before and after 
modernizing with 
American Uni- 
versal Classroom 
Seating. 








This school looked 
ahead and chose 


Universa 


CLASSROOM SEATING 





VEN the newest-looking, most recently purchased 

school seating may be “‘old” if it does not incor- 

porate the comfort, posture and use advancements made 
recently in design and construction. 

Only in the new American Universal Classroom Seat- 
ing will you find all these new features. For many of 
them are made possible by the American Seating Com- 
pany’s own research and testing. 

Why replace the obsolete with the obsolescent? Your 
school budget dollars will be best invested if you buy 
the best. Let us help you plan a reseating 
program that will be modern years from 
now. Write us for complete information. 





IDS, MICHIGAN 


* Manufacturers of 





ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO. DISTRIB- 
UTORS IN EVERY TRADE AREA TO SERVE YOU 
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There’s a reason, time and place 
for the enjoyment of Chewing Gum 


Millions of Americans enjoy Chewing 
Gum every day—it’s such a wholesome, 
inexpensive, delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy Chewing Gum 
because chewing is a natural, normal plea- 
sure—and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, for instance, helps give your teeth 
and gums the kind of natural exercise they 
need to help keep them clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 

The pleasant chewing also seems to lessen 
your nervous tension and helps you con- 
centrate better on whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and women, 
and boys and girls, enjoy Chewing Gum 
daily and they use the same standards of 
good taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they use in 
everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing Gum just 
fits in naturally when you're around home, 
motoring, studying, reading—and with so 
many of your other daily activities. Yes, 
there is a reason, a time and a place for 
enjoying wholesome, delicious Chewing 


Gum. 


V-202 


As An Aid To Good Teeth—Chewing Gum helps keep your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 





Teaching Democracy 


(Continued from page 24) 


b. Carrying out the common consent of 

the group. 
c. Assume responsibility for the actions 
of the group. 
. Work with others in being: 
a. A member of the group. 
b. Respectful of the sincere views of 
others. 

. Willing to hear the opposition and 
the minority. 

. Willing to be governed by the sin- 
cere wish of the majority. 

. Unwilling to jump to conclusions or 
decide on a course of action without 
due consideration of what seems to 
be the facts in the case. 

. Able to “take it” gracefully when the 
Opposition wins. 


11. 


a2; 


13. 


14, 


1D: 


. Put the best interests of the group above 


selfish interests. 


. Be considerate of any harm the interests 


of the group may impose on others. 


. Be intolerant of one wko attempts to 


impose his will on the group. 


. Be intolerant of dishonesty, thalf truths, 


disloyalty, unfairness, and injustice. 


Acknowledge mistakes and change views 
when one sees he is wrong. 


Be unwilling to accept undue credit or 
recognition. 


Believe that decisions reached by the 
group are perhaps the best under the 
circumstances. 


Believe that democratic action is perhaps 
the most efficient in the long run. 


Want others to have the good things § 
we want for ourselves. 
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TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CoO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution with 7 offices, offers 
a state-wide complete and comprehen- 
sive SIGNATURE ONLY loan service 
for teachers. Each year teachers in 
increasing numbers make use of Time’s 
friendly financial service. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
available to every teacher throughout 
the State of Kentucky. Immediate at- 
tention is given all mail and personal 
inquiries and all loans are completed 
without delay. 


REDUCED RATES 


Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are obtain- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 





TIME’S CHART OF COSTS 
Preferred Teacher Plan 


Amount 
Borrowed 


$ 25.00 costslessthan l/c 
50.00 SoD ene 
100.00 eh Te Oe 
200.00 a 
300.00 ee 


*Based on 18 Month Plan. 


* Average 
Cost per day 











No Endorsers 


7 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 


209 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 
312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 


2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 


Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 


105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 


33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 


2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 


2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


TIME FINANCE Co., 
Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 2 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name 

Address 
City 
Amount Desired §$ 





























Constitutional Amendment No. 


“Are you in favor of amending the constitution of 
Kentucky so as to provide that the General Assem- 
bly may by general law distribute not to exceed 
ten per cent (10%) of the school fund on other 
than a census pupil basis?” 


Cen Reasons for VOTING VES 


Nearly a third of the children of the state get only 7 months 
of schooling while the other two-thirds get 8, 9, and 10 
months. 














They would have to go to school over eleven years to get the 
schooling the children of Lexington or Covington get in eight 
years. 

3. The present constitution plan for supporting schools is as 
much out of date as anything else which was created in 1891. 


It will protect the wealthier districts from future legislation 
to divert local school funds. 


It will be economical to taxpayers because it will enable the 
legislature to appropriate school funds to districts which need 
help most without putting on a blanket raise over the entire 
state. 


This will probably be the last chance for a quarter of a cen- 
tnry to correct this injustice and discrimination against a 
third of tomorrow’s citizens. 


The relief rolls of our wealthy cities are largely made up 
of persons who came from an area of limited opportunity. 


The distribution of road funds or welfare funds on a per 
eapita basis would have prevented the building of a highway 
system or the care of the state’s unfortunate citizens. The 
present manner of distribution of school funds is equafly 


absurd. 


The favored districts will continue to get the current amount, 
or more, of aid from the state. 


A vote for the amendment is a vote for 250,000 children. A 
vote against the amendment is a vote against 250.000 chil- 
dren. 





